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Preface 



A merica’s schools are largely responsible for America's 
future. All (or most) of the adults of the next genera- 
tion, will have gone through the schools and will have been 
aflfected by what the schools do to and for them. If we accept 
this notion, we must also accept the fact that the citizens of 
today were also to a large extent shaped by this nation’s 
schools. In those areas in which we have been successful, 
the schools are largely responsible-— and, conversely, in those 
areas where we have failed, the schools are also accountable. 
If our population lacks a sense of mission, the schools did 
not do their share in helping to develop it. If our population 
has prejudicial attitudes toward racial or religious minor- 
ities, it is because our schools have been unsuccessful in 
dealing with them. If our population cannot successfully 
cope with our basic social problems, it is because our schools 
did not teach them the skills and the knowledges they needed. 
If our population is successfi^ in achieving a high degree of 
affluence, it is because the schools contributed toward this 
end. 

Good schools, which successfully prepare our children to 
deal effectively with their problems, to perform their roles 
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in society competently, and to achieve a state of healthy self- 
fulfillment, don’t just happen. They emerge through care- 
ful planning and, most of all, througdi effective leadership. 
In this context, the principal is certainly the key. The find- 
ings of this study, involving visits with more than 300 
elementary school principals throughout this nation, con- 
firm this notion. 

Children will someday bless the good schools it was their 
right to attend— and those who were required to attend 
the poor schools will suffer in innumerable ways as this right 
was denied. 

This study makes visible the state of leadership provided 
to this nation’s elementary schools in a time of crises. The 
focus was not to evaluate schools and principals, but some 
conclusions are inevitably evaluative. The data contained 
clues which helped to identify the characteristics of the most 
successful principals and their schools as well as the char- 
acteristics of the least successful principals and their schools, 

Keith Goldhammer 
School of Education 
0 regon State U niversity 
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Conclusions 



HE FOCUS of this study is on the elementary school princi- 



pals’ perceptions of their problems. No one can intelli- 
gently administer a school in today’s world without recog- 
nizing the difficult problems associated with the task. Some 
principals obviously are near the point of helplessness ; other 
principals, however, have found successful ways to meet 
their responsibilities and thus they provide excellent leader- 
ship for their schools. A review of the data presented in this 
study leads to the conclusion that the causes for the leader- 
ship crisis are both public and professional and that the ele- 
mentary school principals of the country— those who pro- 
vide competent leadership as well as those who don’t— are 
seeking assistance to combat the pressing problems chal- 
lenging education. 

A considerable range of conditions exists in the elementary 
schools throughout the country. For this reason, the inter- 
viewers labeled the outstanding educational institutions 
“beacons of brilliance” and the extremely poor schools “pot- 
holes of pestilence.” 

In the “beacons of brilliari’ce,” the principals are charis- 
matic leaders; they seem to instill enthusiasm in their 
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teachers. The teaching staffs seem to be working as teams 
because their morale was high, their services extend be- 
yond normal expectations. Teachers and principals, along 
with parents, constantly appraise the effectiveness of the 
schools in an attempt to devise new programs and strategies 
to ccercome deficiencies. Programs of study are adaptable 
and emphasis in the instructional program is placed on 
children’s needs. Principals are confident they can provide 
relevant, purposive learning without having to lean on 
traditional crutches. ''Beacons of brilliance” are found in 
all of the different types of communities studied, but not in 
sufficient numbers. 

The "potholes of pestilence,” on the other hand, result 
from weak leadership and official neglect. The buildings, 
dirty and in disrepair, are unwholesome environments for 
learning and child growth. The schools are poorly staffed 
and equipped. The morale of teachers and pupils is low; 
where control is maintained, fear is one of the essential 
strategies employed. Instructional programs are traditional, 
ritualistic, and poorly related to student needs. The schools 
are characterized by unenthusiasm, squalor, and ineffective- 
ness. The principals are just serving out their time. 

The principals of the "beacons of brilliance” have several 
characteristics in common : 

1, Most did not intend to beconie principals. Most indicated that 
they had intended to teach but were encouraged to become 
principals by their superiors. 




2, Most expressed a sincere faith in children. Children were not 
criticized for failing to learn or for having behavioral difficul- 
ties. The principals felt that these were problems that the 
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school was established to correct, thus the administrators 
emphasized their responsibilities toward the solution of chil- 
dren’s problems, 

3. They had an ability to v,mrk effectively with people and to 
secure their cooperation. They were prcud of their teachers 
and accepted them as professionally dedicated and competent 
people. They inspired confidence and developed enthusiasm. 
The principals used group processes effectively ; listened well 
to parents, teachers, r nd pupils ; and appeared to have intuitive 
skill and empathy for their associates. 

4. They were aggressive in securing recognition of the needs of 
their schools. They frequently were critical of the restraints 
imposed by the central office and of the inadequate resources. 
They found it difficult to live within the constraints of the 
bureaucracy ; they frequently violated the chain of command, 
seeking relief for their problems from whatever sources that 
were potentially useful, 

5. They were enthusiastic as principals and accepted their re- 
sponsibilities as a mission rather than as a job. They recog- 
nized their role in current social problems. The ambiguities 
that surround them and their wmrk were of less significance 
than the goals they felt were important to achieve. As a result, 
they found it possible to live with the ambiguities of their 
position. 

6. They were committed to education and could distinguish be- 
tween long-term and short-term educational goals. Conse- 
quently, they fairly well had established philosophies of the 
role of education and their relationship within it. 

7. They were adaptable. If they discovered something was not 
working, they could make the necessary shifts and embark 
with some security on new paths. 

8. They were able strategists. They could identify their objec- 
tives and plan means to achieve them. They expressed concern 
for the identification of the most appropriate procedures 
through which change could be secured. 
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Ambiguous Role 

Perhaps the most critical problem faced by the elementary 
school principal today is the general ambiguity of his posi- 
tion in the educational community. There is no viable, sys- 
tematic rationale for the elementary school principalship 
to determine expectations for performance ; no criteria exists 
through which performance can be measured. 

Although most districts have regulations with which prin- 
cipals are expected to comply, full specifications rarely are 
in evidence. The principal must depend on the matters dis- 
cussed with him or for which he feels he may be held account- 
able to obtain the cu *s as to what is expected of him. 

Til addition, both the central office and the teachers within 
a building-— and the parents, too, for that matter— can so 
affect the nature of the position that they can practically 
force the principal to perform a particular role. Under these 
circumstances, what the principal wants the role to be, or 
what he feels it should be, is not a matter of primary im- 
portance. 

The comments of the elementary school principals indi- 
cate that they believe they generally are viewed by their 
superiors and by community citizens as subprofessionals 
rather than as administrators with full professional status 
and prerogatives. Within the context of the school organi- 
zation, the status of the elementary school principal prob- 
ably accounts for many of the practices that principals 
consider discriminatory. For example, elementary school 
principals generally are the lowest paid administrative per- 
,9^- sonnel in the school district and they do not have the inde- 
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peiiclence in the operation of their buildings accorded to 
secondary school principals. 

Increasingly, the elementary school principal appears to 
be isolated from involvement in group decision-making that 
affects his method of leadership and determines the operat- 
ing patterns within his school. As school districts increase 
in size, the elementary school principal becomes just one 
more subadministrator. Policies for the allocation of re- 
sources, the employment of personnel, and the operating 
relationships within the district become more bureaucratic 
and centralized. The principal, feeling it is essential that he 
be able to convey the needs of his school to the central admin- 
istration, is concerned that he has little or no opportunity 
to participate in districtwide decision-making processes. 
He deeply resents being thought of as a “second-class” ad- 
ministrator and attributes much of his frustration as an 
elementary school principal to this discriminatory situation. 

The elementary school principal is equally uneasy about 
his relationship to his teaching staff. His association with 
teachers, once close, has been compromised by the growing 
intensity of teacher militancy. Consequently, the principal 
must enforce policies decided around the bargaining table ; 
he frequently has no voice in formulating these policies, 
however, nor has he the opportunity to effectively react to 
the agreements reached. He does not know whether he 
should represent the board or the teachers and he cannot tell 
what the consequences will be for his leadership ability if he 
takes either stance. 

Even prior to the advent of the problems caused by teacher 
militancy and professional negotiations, the elementary 
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school principal felt isolated and confused about his role. 
The rise of these additional problems has only further com- 
plicated his dilemma. Few, if any, useful guidelines for action 
thus far have materialized to aid the principal in alleviating’ 
his confusion. 

Principals typically are concerned about the imbalance of 
managerial and educational responsibilities inherent in their 
position. The principals recognize that they must perform 
the managerial or “housekeepiiig” Liiores associated with 
being" a school building administrator, but they are uncer- 
tain about how they might delegate these responsibilities to 
obtain more time for supervision, planning, and evaluation. 
They see their time usurped by trivialities ; but if they do not 
attend to these matters, they niay readily be criticized. 

The elementary school principal feels imposed on by the 
demands of central-office personnel; he feels alienated from 
his teaching staff and unjustly left out of the contract nego- 
tiations that determine his obligations to them; he feels 
helplessly bogged dov/n with the daily duties of maintain- 
ing his school ; and he is uncerLain of his relative position in 
the district administrative structure and with respect to the 
teachers in his school. 

Regardless of these major handicaps, however, it may 
be that the elementary school principal avoids performing 
some of the duties he claims he should be handling. For 
example, principals say they would like to have more time 
for the supervision of teachers; many principals, however, 
admit that they do not have the necessary skills to develop 
adequate supervisory programs within their buildings. 
Others say they would like to have more time for program 
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planning and evaluation, but they assert that they have 
neither knowledge nor skill to determine how to involve 
teachers or how to get teachers to accept the results. 

Inadequacy of Training Programs 

In colleges and universities the preparatory programs for 
the elementary principalship appear to be relics of a past 
age. Course content seems to emphasize studies “about” 
education. There is little evidence that any real considera- 
tion has been given to the experiences that will develop in 
prospective elementary school principals the knowledge, 
skills, and critical insights needed to assess the consequences 
of alternative strategies. Internships and field experiences 
are poorly developed or nonexistent in most states. In some 
instances, preparatory programs do not differentiate be- 
tween the superintendency or the secondary school and the 
elementary school principalships. Since these programs are 
based on the recognition that administrators generally ad- 
vance through the ranks, a generalized preparation program 
is provided; emphasis, poor as it may be, is placed on the 
terminal job and functions rather than the steps along the 
way. 

Serious deficiencies also exist in the certification require- 
ments in many states. Some states require no preparation 
for the elementary school principalship beyond a teaching 
certificate. Other states have requirements that amount to 
a full year of preparation beyond the master’s degree. Al- 
though the practice appears to be declining, there are still 
many instances where a popular high school coach or teacher 
has been rewarded with an elementary school principalship 
y’espite his inadequate educational qualifications. Many prin- 
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cipals — even in states with well-defined certification require- 
ments^ — receive their preparation after being appointed to 
the principalship. There also is evidence that in states where 
funds are limited and/or where qualified elementary school 
principals are in short supply, temporary certificates are 
granted liberally and little effort is made to enforce mini- 
mum requirements for either initial certification or recertifi- 
cation. 

Standards for admission to preparatory programs and 
for initial certification are diffuse and ill-defined. Many can- 
didates for the elementary school principalship have had 
no basic preparation or experience in elementary education. 
Little effort is made to develop screening procedures to iden- 
tify those people who have the personal C|ualifications neces- 
sary for good educational leadership. Many of those who 
now become elementary school principals are not aggres- 
sive leaders and their lack of ambition may be a contributing 
factor in the perpetuation of the leadership crisis in elemen- 
tary education. 

Because of the traditional nature of preservice programs 
in elementary school administration, principals tend to view 
their roles in “old-style’' managerial terms. Such directive 
or managerial behavior severely damages the principal’s 
effectiveness as an educational leader and too often results 
in unresolvable conflicts among administrators, teachers, 
and community groups. 

The largest number of problems identified by principals 
involves their difficulty in establishing and maintaining suc- 
cessful human relationships. Present preservice programs 
for elementary school principals place little emphasis on the 
development of skills related to effective communication and 
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the establishment of productive relationships with the di- 
verse elements of the school and community. Many princi- 
pals have acquired better understanding' of both the coni- 
munication and group processes since coming onto their 
jobs. Some have done so vicariously and use techniques with 
i^arious degrees of skill. Others have been fortunate to par- 
ticipate in inservice preparation programs or advanced grad- 
uate courses. Few, however, feel entirely comfortable with 
their present level of skill in this area. 

Another critical problem for the principal involves super- 
vising personnel within his building. An experienced princi- 
pal is anxious to develop a ‘'team” consisting of his stalf. 
He desires new teachers who can be a part of the team and 
help to extend its effectiveness. But principals feel that they 
have been prepared inadequately for managing the super- 
visory and personnel programs within their buildings. They 
need greater opportunity for mastering the skills of super- 
vision, the techniques of teacher evaluation, the processes 
of group decision-making, and the technicalities involved in 
maintaining morale. 

The principals' lack of knowledge of the strategies to 
employ in effecting educational change is a critical factor 
in the current leadership crisis. The majority of principals 
are confident of their ability to oversee the routine operation 
of their buildings, but relatively few have any degree of 
confidence in their ability to assume a leadership role in 
instructional improvement. The comments made by the prin- 
cipals suggest that they would prefer to be instructional 
experts rather than mere building managers; these same 
comments, however, indicate that many principals presently 
^ '.ack the skills to be instructional leaders. 
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Many elementary school principals lack the necessary 
knowledge and skills for guiding planning and evaluation 
procedures. They are convinced that instructional programs 
should be designed to meet the diverse needs of the children 
in their communities but find it extremely difficult to pinpoint 
the deficiencies of their current programs. Many admit they 
are unsure of their ability to provide leadership in the de- 
velopment of long-range educational objectives; few can 
successfully identify the means by which such objectives 
could be accomplished. Current educational technology con- 
fuses many principals who have inadec]uate experience and 
preparation in discerning the potential effectiveness of the 
many kinds of educational ec|uipmeiit and materials avail- 
able. Principals generally feel inadequately prepared to de- 
vise schemes for effectively utilizing resources for the pur- 
pose of instructional improvement. 

These severe deficiencies in the principal’s preparation 
program, coupled with his lack of skill in the area of human 
relationships, are perhaps the greatest barriers to the effec- 
tiveness of the elementary school principal as an instruc- 
tional leader. 

Shortage of Resources 

Although all schools generally lack sufficient resources to 
do the jobs demanded of them, the elementary schools are 
most severely crippled in the resources required to develop 
and maintain high-quality educational programs. The gen- 
eral attitude among the public toward elementary education 
contributes much to this inequity. 

At a time when educational needs are great, when new 
o instructional technic be tested and evaluated and 
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when time for the planning, evaluation, and development of 
new programs is essential, the public is restricting its finan- 
cial allocations to the school. The public demands improve- 
ment, but does not want to pay for it. Typically, the elemen- 
tary school principal is expected to produce change without 
having the opportunity to study his problems and carefully 
develop the strategies throiigh which improvements could 
be implemented. 

According to the principals, district administrators and 
state department of education officials exhibit a degree of 
indifference and/or ignorance of the needs of the elementary 
school similar to that displayed by the general public. The 
needs of the elementary school, they say, often are ignored 
in favor of the secondary school. The elementary school cur- 
riculum increasingly is becoming dominated by considera- 
tions of the academic requirements of the high school. Ele- 
mentary school principals generally are convinced that such 
an educational program does not constitute a suitable means 
of meeting the needs of young children. 

Principals tend to characterize the central-office person- 
nel as “secondary oriented,” The principals feel that dis- 
trict funds are not as eciuitably distributed as they might be 
because the public and the administration alike consider 
secondary education programs more important than those 
of the elementary school. The latter, they say, usually get 
what funds are left over after the public’s demands for im- 
provement of the high school program have been satisfied. 
These negative or indifferent attitudes have had a serious 
effect on the ability of the elementary school to provide a 
high-quality educational program. Elementary schools too 
i^p'ten suffer from overcrowded and^utmoded buildings. 
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many of which are too inflexible to accommodate innova- 
tions in the instructional program. In some schools, supplies 
and equipment are scarce and teachers must use their in- 
genuity to implement what materials are available. 

The most severe indication of resource shortages, how- 
ever, is in tire allocation of personnel. Few elementary 
schools in the sample have any administrative, supervisory, 
or resource personnel assigned to them other than the build- 
ing principal. Usually secretarial assistance is inadequate 
to efficiently handle the work load. Thus the principal usually 
is required to spend a large part of his time on routine cleri- 
cal and secretarial chores. 

Except for a few instances, then, the elementary schools 
lack the range of specialists who should be involved in a 
modern elementary education program: counselors, social 
workers, health personnel, special instructional and resource 
personnel, special education personnel, and school psycholo- 
gists. 

These personnel and material shortages underlie the prin- 
cipals resentment in having to spend such a large portion 
of his time handling petty details. 

Although the elementary school principal is cognizant of 
the inadequate resources available to him in his own district, 
he does not seem to be aware of the resources available to 
him from outside his district. A variety of services is pro- 
vided by the U.S. Office of Education, by state departments 
of education, by colleges and universities, and by state ele- 
mentary school principals’ associations; but the principal of 
the elementary school typically is unaware of the potential 
assistance available to him from these sources. 

^ However, the adequacy of the services available to ele- 
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meiitary school principals is questionable. The principals 
own associations do not appear to be organized to give as- 
sistance or to offer the specific kinds of aids needed. They 
do provide a social outlet and a feeling of professional iden- 
tity. As such, on the national, state, and local levels, the 
associations tend to deal with generalized problems. State 
departments of education appear to have some concerns, 
but generally they lack the resources to render the specific 
assistance desired. Discussions with the personnel in state 
departments reveal that they are more concerned about 
their regulatory functions than their leadership roles. They 
emphasize concern for support levels of the schools more 
than providing assistance in human relationships and in- 
structional improvement, the primary concerns of the prin- 
cipals. Although they provide some inservice programs, with 
few exceptions these programs involve disseminating infor- 
mation that would be of value to the state department and 
the accomplishment of its objectives. Universities offer few 
means of assistance other than what is made available 
through formal graduate programs. Regional educational 
laboratories, though a potential resource, are not directly 
accessible to the majority of principals. And the USOE is 
so far removed from the sphere of the local school that what 
resources are available from this agency seldom reach the 



elementary school principal. 

Most principals recognize that they need help both 
through individual consultation and through inservice prep- 
aration programs. Some are obviously reluctant to seek help, 
fearing that by admitting they need more training they 
would detract from their professional stature. Some mdi- 
^ ite that they do not know how to use sources of assistance, 
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and consequently they do not seek it or search out the sources 
through which it could be obtained. 

Such an attitude is unfortunately all too common among 
elementary school principals ; many seem prone to “profes- 
sional obsolescence” and exhibit their lack of current knowl- 
edge in their closed-minded attitude toward nevv ideas, their 
inability to see the weaknesses in their instructional pro- 
grams, and their unwillingness to accept change. There are 
principals in elementary schools who have had no refresher 
Courses for more than twenty years. Many principals rarely 
read a professional book or journal. Others are never re- 
leased from their duties to attend an educational conference. 

There is no agency that consistently assists elementary 
school principals in maintaining their professional creden- 
tials. Their state associations are identified as the profes- 
sional counterparts of the local “Kiwanis Club.” State de- 
partments of education, with few exceptions, lack resources, 
personnel, and understanding necessary to develop the kinds 
of inservice education programs needed. Universities, save 
for the offering of graduate courses and workshops for 
credit, appear to be indifferent toward the needs of this field. 
Systematic and consistent inservice programs are provided 
for in less than a handful of states. Even these programs 
are not requirements for maintaining either contracts or 
certificates to practice. 

Lacking any evidence that the public is willing to provide 
the essential resources for maintaining adequate instruc- 
tional programs; denied adequate facilities and equitable 
distribution of funds for supplies, equipment, and competent 
and sufficient personnel ; and uncertain of the public interest 
Q in the basic elements of a modern, professionally justifiable 
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educational program, the elementary school principal in- 
evitably concludes that if he decried these conditions and 
attempted to remedy them, his efforts would be poorly re- 
ceived and his position endangered. Lacking the benefit of 
aiiequate assistance from outside his district and lacking the 
currency of knowledge that would help him cope with his 
problems, the elenientary school principal understandably 
is confused about the nature of his responsibilities and the 
extent of his influence as an educational leader. 



TWO 



Purposes and Design of Study 
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I s THE PRINCIPAL a manager or an educator ? Is he a change 
agent or a maintainer of the status quo ? Is he expected 
to identify new needs and directions for the conimunity, or 
is he supposed to keep the schools entirely in accord with 
the community’s expectations? Is he the director of the 
enterprise, head teacher, guidance counselor, facilitator 
obtaining necessary equipment and supplies, public rela- 
tions agent, selector of lunch menus, supervisor of custo- 
dians, repairer of pencil sharpeners, counter of lunch money, 
propagandist for school finance campaigns, mediator be- 
tween the school and the central bureaucracy, chauffeur to 
sick children, advisor to troubled teachers, psychiatrist for 
disturbed parents, disciplinarian for overpressed chi’dren, 
defender of the educational faith ... or what ? Chances are, 
he is all of these. 

The literature on the administration of elementary schools 
is replete with analyses of the general school functions with 
which administrators must deal, the administrative and or- 
ganizational patterns of today’s schools, and the general 
maintenance techniques that elementary school principals 
may employ. However, there is little evidence that the day- 
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by-day problems of principals, both in giving leadership to 
the staff and the comniunity and in maintaining the schools 
as going concerns, have been sufficiently analyzed. Not 
enough is known to provide those involved in adniinistra- 
tion and the preparation of administrators with the basis 
on which to determine the knowledge and competencies prin- 
cipals must have to give effective leadership to their schools. 

In a previous study of the issues and problems confront- 
ing school superintendents (Goldhammer et ak, 1967) it 
was revealed that they are faced with problems they feel 
inadec|uate to handle. In their view, they have the technical 
skills necessary to deal with the ordinary maintenance prob- 
lems of the school district ; but they lack the knowledge and 
techniques required to deal with major social issues, the 
emerging changes in the technology of education, and the 
complex organizational and human problems, both within 
the community and within the school systems. Although 
these concerns are similar to the problems of administrators 
at all levels, it is apparent that the functional relationships 
of elementary school principals are sufficiently different to 
warrant a separate analysis. 

Talcott Parsons describes three levels of an organization: 
institutional, managerial, and technical. The '‘institutional 
level” deals with relationships of the organization to society. 
Insofar as school organizations are concerned, the institu- 
tional level is the legal governing agency that deals with 
the general legislative or policy-making functions within 
the schools, determines objectives and priorities, and pro- 
cures resources and support from the community. The 
“managerial level” is concerned with the direction, coordi- 
nation, evaluation, and planning of procedures for main- 
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taining the organization. The “technical level” is the pro- 
ductive level or the level that performs the basic work or 
services for which the organization has been established. 

From Parsons’ point of view the superintendent and the 
principal operate at different levels of the org'anizational 
structure; hence, they have different functions within the 
organization. The superintendent has managerial respon- 
sibilities and also is the professional representative of the 
school district at the institutional level. The principal, how- 
ever, eng'ages in his responsibilities primarily on the tech- 
nical level ; he is closely associated with the managerial func- 
tions and personnel, but he is generally not involved in the 
legislative, allocative, and policy-making functions of the 
superintendent. He serves as the link between the managerial 
and the technical levels of the organization. 

The principal is in direct contact with teachers, parents, 
and pupils. He manages the processes through which goals 
are effected, policies are implemented, and satisfaction or 
dissatisfactions with the school program are secured. Al- 
though he is probably more secure than the superintendent, 
he is the school official who can most easily be held account- 
able for the success or failure of the educational program. 

The principal undoubtedly is in the key position to guide 
the processes of change and the implementation of overall 
goals and strategies that ultimately will influence the success 
or failure of an educational program. 

Objectives of Study 

The main objectives of this study were : 

1. To determine the elementary school principals’ 
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pei'ceptions of the proljlems they face in admin- 
istering their schools 

2. To develop a systematic framework for analyzing 
the principals’ perceptions of their problems and 
the general societal and professional factors from 
which they arise 

3. To study the basic patterns for the preparation of 
elementary school principals and to determine the 
relevance of preparatory programs to the prob- 
lems that confront elementary school principals 

4. To make a systematic review of the literature and 
research on the elementary school principalship 
to determine the extent to which there is concur- 
rence between the literature and the reported per- 
ceptions of principals 

5. On the basis of findings, to make recommenda- 
tions for further research and development needed 
with respect to the elementary school principal- 
ship, the preparatory programs for elementary 
school principals, and needed service programs 
established through state departments of educa- 
tion and the U.S. Office of Education 

Procedures of Study 

During the initial stages of the study, the research team 
made a thorough review of the literature on the adminis- 
tration of elementary schools and the roles of the elemen- 
tary school principals. (The findings of that review will be 
ou|)lished in a separate document.) 
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From the review of the literature, information was gar- 
nered that served to generate basic categories of problems 
and that assisted in the development of interview guides. 
The categorization system developed and utilized in the 
analysis of the data is presented in table 1 . 
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Table 1 

Categorization of Problems 
OF Elementary School Principals 



1. SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 

1 . 1 Community I nf luences 

1.2 Federal and State 

Involvement 

1.3 Goal Setting 

1.4 Public Relations 

2. PUPIL PERSONNEL 

2.1 Involvement 

2.2 Management 

2.3 Pupil Assessment and 

Development 

2.4 Individual Differences 

2.5 Cultural Differences 

3. INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

3.1 Evaluation 

3.2 Personnel Selection and 

Placement 

3.3 Supervision 

3.4 Innovation 

3.5 Inservice 

3.6 Communication 

3.7 Curriculum Development 

4. ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 

4. 1 Climate 

a. Personal Values 

b. Style . 




4.2 Preparation 

4.3 Resources 

4.4 Inservice Training 

4.5 Role Identification 

4.6 Research 

5. ORGANIZATIONAL TEXTURE 

5.1 Building Organization 

5.2 District Organization 

(Policies) 

5.3 Militancy 

5.4 Negotiations 

5.5 Administrative Employ 

ment Practices 

5.6 Communications 

6. FINANCES AND FACILITIES 

6. 1 Maintenance 

6.2 Service Staff 

6.3 Records 

6.4 Equipment 

6.5 Supplies 

6.6 Referenda 

6.7 Transportation 

6.8 Buildings 
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Two basic instruments, a questionnaire and an interview 
guide, were used in the collection of the data. The question- 
naire was designed to collect demographic infonnation as 
well as other information that would reduce subsequent i - 
terviewing time (see Appendix A). This instrument was 
field tested and refined prior to final data collection. 

Interview data were collected and will be reported from 
six basic population sources. On the national level, officials 
of the U.S. Office of Education and the department of ele- 
mentary school principals were interviewed. A second source 
was twelve regional educational laboratories identified as 
having programs related to the elementary principals or to 
this study. State-level representatives from three basic 
groups were interviewed in each of the fifty states : officers 
in charge of programs in elementary education from state 
departments of education, the president of the state elemen- 
tary school principals association, preferably the 1968 presi- 
dent, and representatives of the major colleges or universi- 
ties engaged in the training of elementary school principals. 

The primary source of information was obtained from 
the sample of elementary school principals representing each 
of the fifty states. Because of the national scope of the study, 
it was decided that the sample should be equally representa- 
tive of all states and be stratified according to their rural- 
urban orientation. A rural-urban classification system of the 
Bureau of Census was used as a model in establishing cate- 



gories of elementary school principals (see table 2). 

A nomination technique was used to select a stratified 
sample of principals in each state. An officer of the state 
department of education, the president of the elementary 
(5*’iool principals associatioifp^d the dean or his designated 
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Table 2 

Rural-Urban Classification of Principals 

category I : An inner-core school of the metropolitan center which 

has a population of approximately 50,000 inhabitants or 
more. The inner-core school is in the central portion of 
that metropolitan area. 

CATEGORY II t An outer-core school of a metropolitan center which 
refers to the peripheral districts within a city of 50,000 
inhabitants, or more, not to include the inner-core, 

CATEGORY III ' A school in a suburban area of 25,000 to 50,000 inhabit- 
ants outside of a standard metropolitan center. 

CATEGORY IV : A school in an intermediate size district which is within 
an area which has between 15,000 and 25,000 inhabit- 
ants. 

CATEGORY V ‘ A school in a small district which is one which serves an 
area of between 2,500 to 15,000 inhabitants. 

CATEGORY VI .’ A school in a rural district which serves a population 
area of fewer than 2,500 inhabitants. 




representative from one or t’wo of the major colleg'es or 
universities who prepared elementary school principals were 
asked to nominate three principals in each of the six cate- 
gories (see Appendix C). A total of 2,364 nominations were 
received. From these, the sample of 300 elementary princi- 
pals, one from each category in each state, was selected. 

These “visibles” were chosen on the basis of (1) fre- 
quency of nomination and (2) geographical dispersion 
throughout the state. Letters of invitation to participate 
were sent to the principals selected (see Appendix C). In 
the few instances of rejection or unavoidable con- 
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flict, alternate selections were made. Of the 300 principals 
selected, 291 interviews were completed. The sample, by 
regions and categories of principals, is presented in table 3. 

Table 3 

Principals Interviewed by Regions 
AND Categories of Schools 



REGION 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


TOTAL 


I 


5 


5 


S 


5 


5 


5 


30 


II 


6 


6 


S 


6 


6 


6 


35 


III 


6 


.5 


s 


6 


6 


6 


34 


IV 


6 


6 


6 


7 


6 


6 


37 


V 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


5 


40 


VI 


6 


5 


6 


6 


5 


6 


34 


VII 


6 


S 


S 


6 


6 


6 


34 


VIII 


6 


S 


6 


6 


6 


6 


35 


IX 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


12 


TOTALS 


SO 


46 


47 


51 


49 


48 


291 



The onsight interviews were approximately two hours 
in length and included the completion or clarification of ques- 
tionnaire items when necessary. The states were clustered 
into nine geographical regions (see table 4) and interviews 
were conducted throughout the regions by the research team 
at approximately the same time. The original plan included 
an analysis by regions; however, this was eliminated as a 
result of budgetary restrictions, 

In total, the study included data from officials of the two 
national offices, 12 regional laboratories, representatives of 
SO state departments of educ^i^^^faculty members repre- 
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Table 4 

Regions Employed in the Study 



region I 


REGION IV 


REGION vir 


Oregon 


Missouri 


Delaware 


Washington 


Oklahoma 


Virginia 


Idaho 


Texas 


Maryland 


Montana 


Arkansas 


Pennsylvania 


Wyoming 


Louisiana 


New Jersey 


REGION II 


Kansas 


New York 






California 


REGION V 


REGION viir 


N evada 


Michigan 


Maine 


New Mexico 


Illinois 


New Hampshire 


Utah 


Indiana 


Massachusetts 


Colorado 


Ohio 


Connecticut 


Arizona 


Kentucky 


Rhode Island 


REGION III 

North Dakota 


Tennessee 


Vermont 


West Virginia 


REGION IX 


South Dakota 


REGION VI 


Hawaii 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Alaska 


Wisconsin 


Alabama 


Washington, D. C. 


Nebraska 


Florida 


Iowa 


Georgia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 





senting 87 colleges and universities, SO officers of the state 
elementary school principals associations, and 291 visible 
elementary school principals. In all, S09 respondents were in- 
terviewed for the data presented in the study. The inter- 
views held at the location of the interviewee were conducted 
during the period from November 1968 to May 1969. See 
the maps on pages 25 and 26 for location of participants. 
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Principals’ Problems 



THREE 



T his chapter focuses primarily on what elementary school 
principals say about key problems they perceive. Com- 
parative observations of college and university representa- 
tives, state departments of education officials, and elemen- 
tary school principals’ association presidents are included 
where they appear to lend additional insight. 

These observations were elicited by asking the principal 
to identify and expand on what he considers to be his three 
most critical problems. Members of the other three groups 
also were asked what they perceive to be the three most sig- 
nificant problems facing principals in their states. 

Concerns expressed by individuals in these four groups 
are encompassed by all six problem categories outlined in 
table 1. Data were drawn from 478 respondents: 291 prin- 
cipals; 87 collegt and university officials* SO officers in 
charge of elementary education from the various state de- 
partments of education; and 50 presidents of elementary 
school principals’ associations.*'* 

* Interview data from the twelve regional educational laboratories 
and from the U.S. Office of Education are not integrated into this chap- 
ter. These sources are omitted because they show little reflection on the 
problems facing elementary school principals. 
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By this method, the most significant problems facing ele- 
mentary principals— under what circumstances — were dis- 
covered. For example, 180 respondents (133 of them prin- 
cipals) named personnel selection and placement as one of 
the three key problems, indicating that this issue is the most 
pervasive concern of both principals and other educators 
concerned with the elementary prindpalship. Role identifi- 
cation was second in incidence of responses with 98, followed 
by 79 observations on buildings, 74 on supervision of the 
instructional program, 71 on referenda, and 70 on district 
organization policies. Public relations was next with 69. 
Community influences concerned 66. These latter two issues 
are allied so closely that their combined responses may in- 
dicate that the school’s interaction with the community may 
be the second largest problem of the elementary principal. 
Despite these larger frequency of responses, every category 
in table 1 proved to encompass at least one of the top three 
problems perceived by principals or other educators in the 
sample group. 

Each problem category in this chapter is discussed in the 
order in which it appears in table 1. The length and depth 
with which each category is treated in this chapter generally 
reflects the amount of attention it received from the total 
number of respondents. 

School and Society 

Table S consolidates the responses made by elementary 
school principals, college and university officials, state de- 
partment of education representatives, and elementary 
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school principals’ association presidents. These responses 
indicate the extent problems of “school and society are 
identified by these interviewed groups as being among the 
sig’nificant problems facing the elementary school principal. 



Table S 

Problems Related to School and Society 



CLASSIFICATION 


Rank of Problem 
12 3 


T otal 


Principals 

Only 


Comniunity influences 


19 


21 


26 


66 


SO 


Federal/state involvement 


11 


9 


IS 


35 


10 


Goal setting 


2 


2 


2 


6 


2 


Public relations 


21 


18 


30 


69 


58 



COMMUNITY INFLUENCES 



The issue of community influences elicited sixty-six re- 
sponses, fifty of them coming from principals. Views varied 
considerably regarding the influence of the community on 
the schools. Such variation revolves around the nature and 
extent of community involvement in the selection and direc- 
tion of principals and the promotion and control of school 
programs. Judging from the number of responses, princi- 
pals view coniniunity involvement with greater concern 
than do members of the other three groups. This topic ac- 
counts for .5 percent of all top three problems mentioned 
by principals, while accounting for only 3 percent of all 
problems mentioned by the other three groups. It was the 
topic mentioned with second most frequency in region III. 

As a problem, community involvement is characterized 
by the respondents in two ways : either there is too much 
of it or there is too little. 
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One principal had this analysis of what he considers un- 
desirable and excessive parental involvement: 

Parents in this area have a high educational background and 
a high interest in their child’s education. They feel they have 
a right to say and do "wliat they please at the school and this 
creates problems for the teachers and adniinistrators. 

Other principals perceived a lack of community involve- 
ment in the schools as a lack of moral support for the edu- 
cational process. 

Parents are not taking their responsibility of providing for the 
needs of their children. Parents in this area cannot see the need 
for education because of existing job discrimination and the 
lack of job opportunities. 

One principal complained of “a lack of interest on the part 
of parents” who “do not care if their children attend school 
or not,” Another principal lamented : “Parents are often not 
concerned with the knowledge and skills that their children 
should have.” 

Of the fifty times that principals referred to the problems 
associated with community influences in the school, twenty- 
five responses were registered in either inner-core or outer- 
core schools in the large metropolitan centers. Additionally, 
it is in these same dense population centers where principals 
typically say that community involvement is lacking and that 
parents are abdicating their responsibility for cooperative 
education planning and implementation. 

Where the inner-core school exists within the center of 
a low socio-economic or racially diverse population area, 
the problems are compounded. One principal said: “This 
area is loaded with low socio-economic people and the par- 
ents have little education. They offer us no support at all.” 
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Another principal said : “Many of these families are ADC 
(Aid to Dependent Children) families and lack many things, 
but basically they lack experiences which would help make 
education relevant.” 

On the other hand, principals in suburban areas gave 
responses that indicate a higher degree of community in- 
volvement in the schools. If a principal expressed concern 
that there was too much community activity inside his school, 
generally better-educated patrons were also indicated. 

Addressing the issue of community involvement in his 
state, the president of an elementary school principals asso- 
ciation said ■ 



There is considerable apathy among community people about 
schools. It seems that people have trusted the schools too much 
and expect them to do the job without their involvement. Par- 
ents need to get involved and know what is going on in school 
and push for what is needed. 

One university official remarked that the fundamental 
question in regard to community influences is how to get 
the community involved in its schools while allowing edu- 
cators to maintain control over the school system. The issue 
of community apathy versus community involvement in the 
framework of “professional control” is far from resolved 
in many of the school settings where interviews were held. 

Where population mobility patterns suggest a high degree 
of localized population movement, principals indicated that 
the extent of community influence on the schools is mini- 
mized. In one such area, supported largely by a military 
base, the principal commented: 




Many of the people here are in the military and they do not like 

the area nor do they fully understand the school’s problems. In 
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either case, they leave before they have become involved with 
the school. 



In areas where there is considerable low-rent housing, 
interviews revealed that parents typically are not involved 
with the school alid that the schools suffer from low tax 
assessments and low property evaluations, factors that give 
them a meager tax base. In addition to the financial burden 
that this often places on the total school district, the local 
affect often is manifested in inadequate building mainten- 
ance, insufficient instructional equipment, and/or a totally 
outmoded physical plant. Overcrowded classrooms and high 
teacher-pupil teaching ratios are common in these settings. 

Many of these same locales are faced with problems of 
social and family degeneration that manifest themselves in 
the school setting. One principal said : “Today we have more 
broken homes, working mothers, and the general breaking 
up of the family unit. Our kids come to school with these 
problems.” 

Another principal added : 

The socio-economic background of this school is extremely 
poor. Many of these children come from broken homes and 
many do not live in their own homes. We have to provide many 
of the welfare and social services in the school which are norm- 
ally t.ken care of in the home or in the community. 



Many of the schools in these settings have increased their 
efforts to provide more than a basic educational program 
when it has been necessary. Several principals said their 
schools offer clothing, extended evening programs, and sup- 
plementary breakfast and dinner meals for pupils who come 



from disadvantaged homes. 
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A few principals in inner-city schools expressed concern 
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over increased incidents of youthful destructiveness cen- 
tered either on or within the school. 

One Negro principal in such an area said : “Thpre is an 
undertow in this area attempting to destroy law and order. 
Society wants law and order but we donh seem to want to 
comply individually.” 

A coHeg'e official who supports this line of opinion added : 

Civil disobedience and rebellion have moved into the elementary 
schools. It seems to be more difficult to handle the students to- 
day. There is a tremendous push for excellence for all kids which 
contributes to this situation. With all this pressure, kids just 
don’t have iine to be children. It seems we are trying to make 
adults out of them <oo soon. We are letting students assume 
too much authority in policy-making at a much too early age. 
We are present' ng the idea that whatever they want should be 
readily provided. And if students don’t like something, they 
should rebel, riot, or just change it. Television and news releases 
only help to maintain this situation. 

In those settings where the school is a focus for commun- 
ity dissidence, agression, and disorder, each section of the 
community is frefjuently depicted as having its owm selfish 
objectives. 



Within the general area of federal and state involvement 
in public education, most responses centered on issues related 
to school desegregation and federally funded programs in 
the elementary school. 

School desegration problems were mentioned by respond- 
ents everywhere with the exception of the North\vest, wffiich 
has a relatively small minority population. Judging from 
the proportion of responses, the issue appears to be of more 
concern to college and universitv officials and presidents of 
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of elementary school principals’ associations than to prin- 
cipals or state department representatives. Of thirty-five 
respondents who considered this issue to be among the top 
three problems of elementary principals, principals them- 
selves accounted for only ten; five of that number were from 
regions IV and V (see table 4), for the most part Southern 
states, where school desegration and federal involvement 
are sensitive issues. The other twenty-five responses were 
from the other three groups, with university officials and 
presidents of principals’ associations accounting for the 
majority of that number. 

Those respondents who addressed themselves to school 
desegregation problems underlined the intensity of feelings 
this issue engenders, especially among those affected by 
desegregation pressures from the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (which oversees and can withhold 
federally funded projects) and the federal courts. A variety 
of opinions were ventured on this issue of enforced desegre- 
gation, which was often referred to, sometimes pejoratively, 
as 'To reed integration.” 

One of the problems principals identified in hosting fed- 
erally f’mded programs is a “system'-of parallel administra- 
tion” in their buildings. Principals pointed out that many 
of the supervisors, consultants, and other specialists as- 
signed to federal projects in their buildings are answerable 
only to the school district’s central-office. These principals 
said such an arrangement raises the question of who is ad- 
ministratively accountable for instructional programming. 

Some principals, critical of state involvement in their 
schools, complained that state education officials are not pro- 
viding the impetus and direction needed to strengthen 

42 '"'"' 
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school programs. One principal said: “The cc mmissioner’s 
office does not have the resources of professional educat'jrs 
needed and the commissioner himself is of questionable qual- 
ity.” Some principals noted that state offices have added 
consultants to their staffs to strengthen services but com- 
plain that the consultants still fail to get out to the school 
or appear to be of marginal competence. 



GOAL SETTING 

The potential problems of establishing goals for the edu- 
cational systems in the communities of the nation drew little 
attention from any of the respondents. In relating their con- 
cern over the development of educational goals, the princi- 
pals indicated difficulty in translating the demands of their 
communities into some specific or general educational ob- 
jectives. One principal explained: 

We have difficulty in determining what the public actually 
wants. We are not aware of the voice of the public. We are 
chained to the past and comfortable with tradition and past 
successes. 



There was some indication that a majority of the citizens 
of the community are not verbalizing their ..oncerns about 
the educational program in the school. A principal indicated : 



There is a lack of awareness of the community’s commitment 
to education. There is a lack of a vocal middle group. The upper 
socio-economic group sends its children to private schools and 
the lower groups do not appreciate education. 




Another principal indicated that minority groups are 
vocal, but their concerns often are not heeded because they 
are considered the minority and not “important enough to 



cause change.” 
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A college official explained the apparent lack of educa- 
tional goals within the state as the direct result of population 
flux and the presence of a diverse population mixture within 
the community. As a result, ''there is no common community 
bond upon which to develop common educational goals.” 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Public relations and its related problems drew sixty-nine 
responses from four groups, with fifty-eight of the responses 
coming from principals. Among the principals, there was 
a balance of responses in each of the nine regions of the 
country and among all six classifications of schools. 

However, public relations was the number one concern 
among principals interviewed in the Northwest. It tied for 
the second place (along with the topic of role identification) 
in region II, tied third in region IX, and tied fifth in both 
regions V and VI. 

It was clearly a problem of greater concern to principals, 
accounting for 6 percent of all top three problems mentioned 
by principals, while accounting for only 2 percent of all prob- 
lems mentioned by the other three groups. Some principals 
admitted having difficulty communicating with their pat- 
rons and many of them expressed their inability to improve 
their relations and image within the community. 

In most cases, however, principals cited a disinterested 
and uninformed public as the cause of bad public relations. 
One president of an elementary school principals’ association 



There is a breakdown, on all levels from the board on down to 
the classroom teacher in the communications process. As a re- 
sult, the schools are not getting the support and reinforcement 
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necessary to maintain 




that they deserve. It is 
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necessary that the school personnel sell the public and the par- 
ents on the school and their program. It is important that they 
keep the parents informed and help them to understand that it 
is a joint project in attempting to educate their children. 

Several principals said they thought bad relations between 
parents and the school stem from parental misunderstand- 
ings about school programs and curriculum offerings. One 
principal said, “Religious backgrounds of many of these 
families conflict with some programs and parts of the 
curriculum,” 

A large number of principals viewed working with par- 
ents as one of their most difflcult problems. These principals 
noted that many parents are unhappy or dissatisfied after 
meeting teachers or administrators about child problems. 
These respondents suggested that teachers need more train- 
ing and experience in teacher-parent conferences. They also 
said teachers need more time for such conferences. On* prin- 
cipal said more frequent contact with parents wouh' not 
only improve teachers' “confidence in meeting with par- 
ents,” but also help eliminate the situation where “we wait 
to have a conference with the parents until the situation 
becomes critical.” 

Some principals said teachers are assigned students every 
hour of their school day; therefore, they are not available 
for conferences with parents or other interested parties ex- 
cept during the evenings. They noted that parents are re- 
luctant to come to the school after a day's work and teachers 
resent giving up their evening time for conferences and 
meetings. 

Several principals observed that they are completely 
ignored by parents seeking solutions to school-related prob- 
lems. “They always go to thejjpperintendent and board 



rather than to the principal and it becomes blown out of 
proportion,” said one principal. 

Colletres and universities often were cited for ignoring 
proper public relations training' in the format of their pre- 
service programs. The three responses of college and uni- 
versity officials on this subject (compared to fifty-eight re- 
sponses by principals) bear out the relative insignificance 
with which administrator-training institutions view the pub- 
lic-relations aspect of the elementarv school principalship. 

Pupil Personnel 

Only 9 percent of all responses dealt with problems within 
the category of student personnel. Nearly half of those 134 
responses were directed to the topic of individual student 
differences. Individual differences ranked among the top 
three problem areas in regions I, IV, V, VII, and VIII. Of 
the 134 responses from four groups, only 16 came from 
college and university officials, state department representa- 
tives, and ESPA presidents. Table 6 shows how the inter- 
view sample ranked the problems in the category of “pupil 
personnel.” 



Table 6 

Problems Related to Pupil Personnel 



CLASSIFICATION 


Rank 

1 


of Problem 
2 3 


Total 


Principals 

Only 


Involvement 


3 


1 


2 


6 


6 


Management 
Pupil assessment and 


S 


14 


9 


28 


27 


development 


15 


4 


4 


23 


21 


Individual differences 


22 


22 


19 


63 


56 


Cultural differences 


2 


8 


4 


14 


8 
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INVOLVEMENT 



Onlv six respondents were concerned about the involvement 
of students in the actual operation of the school ! all were 
principals. Three of those responses were registered by prin- 
cipals in the inner core. 



Adverse conditions in the social environment^ such as di- 
vorce and broken homes, create problems for the elementary 
school child. Most principals feel these problems must be 
dealt with in the school setting. Many schools are located 
in strife-ridden areas where riots, fighting, and racial up- 
heaval are common experiences. According to the princi- 
pals, these influences often are reflected in increased disci- 
plinary problemG in the school. For example, one principal 
said : 

. . , the total surrounding atmosphere o£ the school is that of 
broken homes, low-income families, poor home-backgrounds 
and poor attendance-patterns which create many of our disci- 
plinary problems. 

Some principals' feel that disciplinary problems often are 
enlarged by the common negative attitudes in the home 
toward the school. They believe that the child’s attitude 
often is reinforced by that of his parents. 

Children are taught in the homes that you get what you want 
by taking it and fighting. This is carried into the school. Prob- 
lems occurring in the neighborhood are brought to school and 
this creates problems of conflict. 

Many students come from families who have very little respect 
for schools, teachers, or authority. There is a failure of parents 
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to support the school in cases of discipline. Parents resent 
authority also. 

Principals are concerned about what techniques should 
be utilized in dealing with disciplinary problems. Current 
practice rang'es from corporal punishment to tlie counseling' 
approach. Some examples of student discipline were noted 
by the interviewers as they visited the schools. 

One school had a ‘drying out room’ or ‘drunk tank’ for students 
who would come to school under the influence of alcoholic bev- 
erages. This room was about 6’ by 8’ with a cot. 

A student was kneeling on the floor with his nose against the 
wall touching a point in a circle drawn on the wall. 

Paddles were hanging on the walls which were there to either 
intimidate students or to administer swats for discipline. 

Principals generally feel that disciplinary problems should 
be handled by the teacher, but they are not confident of the 
teacher’s ability or willingness to do so. Many teachers, they 
said, do not have adequate training in the area of discipline 
and often fail to recognize the real problems of the child. 



PUPIL ASSESSMENT 

Principals showed consideration for pupil assessment and 
development and individual student differences. They are 



primarily concerned about the apparent inabilityj of both 
teachers and administrators to recognize individual differ- 
ences and to adjust the instructional program to /meet the 
needs of the individual student, ' • 
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Teachers lack the understanding and knowledge of recognizing 
the levels or capabilities of students and teaching for these differ- 
ences. They want to keep all students at the same level. 
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There is a failure on the part of teachers to use test results and 
many do n(>t understand how to use the results. 

Teachers are not trained to develop creativity in students. Ad- 
ministrators are not trained to help develop inservice programs 
for teachers in this area. 

We are just beginning to recognize the needs of individual 
children, but we lack the specialists to work in these progranis. 

The responses of the principals, however, indicated that 
even greater problems prevent the successful implemeiita- 
tion of inditddualized instructional programs. Specialized 
stafif members are rec|uired in most cases ana physical facil- 
ities often are too inflexible to allow for necessary changes 
in scheduling and staffing patterns. 

We lack the back-up staff for our individualized programs. 
When people are gone, we have no one to replace them. There 
is a lack of trained personnel and a lack of funds to provide the 
time and facilities for the programs. 

We have no facilities for learning and listening labs. There are 
no facilities for grouping into various group sizes. 

When the addition was made to our building, there was no con- 
V sideration given to special classes which require special facilities. 

Though elementary school principals are aware of the 
critical differences among elementary school children, they 
face serious problems in attempting to revise their progTams 
to allow for these differences. Better trained teachers, more 
specialized teachers, and more appropriate physical facilities 
are considered the greatest needs relative to the develop- 
ment of individualized instructional programs. 

CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 

In those schools having large numbers of students of diverse 
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cultural backgrounds, the elementary principals have unique 
problems. One principal said of his situation : 

Fifty percent of the enrollment is Mexican-American. There 
is a great mobility of the migrant worker. The problem of bal- 
ancing the Mexican-Anierican and other students in the various 
classes crea.^s serious concern for our teachers and parents. 

In many of these situations, principals noted, it is neces- 
sary to employ bilingual teachers; however, such teachers 
are difficult to keep because of the demand for their services. 

Principals of ghetto-area schools said they find it difficult 
to attract teachers who can deal with the unique problems 
of the ghetto child. Many teachers are not properly trained 
to teach in these schools and many qualified teachers are 
reluctant to teach in them, a number of principals said. 

Responses of principals indicated that similar problems 
exist in schools newly integrated. Pupils in these schools 
have dissimilar backgrounds and the need for well-trained 
teachers and specialists, diverse materials and supplies, and 
flexible physical facilities is critical, some respondents said. 
Principals said they find it increasingly difficult to find 
teachers able and willing to take on the instructional prob- 
lems encountered in the recently mixed school. 

Instructional Program 

Problems mentioned most frequently by the interview sam- 
ple are those related to the maintenance and improvement 
of the instructional program in the elementary school. As 
cited at the beginning of this chapter, and as shown in table 
7, 133 principals and 47 respondents in the other three 
groups were most concerned with the area of personnel 
selection and placement within the instructional program. 

erIc aa. 
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And seventy-four, including* sixty-four principals, saw sup- 
ervision of the ii structional program as a key problem area. 



"I ABLE 7 

Problems Related to Instructional Program 
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12 


11 
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12 


13 


33 


21 


Curriculum development 


11 


23 


18 


52 


39 


Communication 


8 


7 


4 


19 
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EVA LU AT ION 

Only three principals showed concern for problems involv- 
ing evaluation of elementary school programs. Some presi- 
dents of elementary school principals’ associations and some 
colleg'e and university officials said they believe that prin- 
cipals are not much concerned with evaluative procedures. 

State department officials, however, expressed concern 
that principals are not effective at evaluating teachers. Prin- 
cipals, they said, lack the proper criteria and techniques for 
the evaluation of their instructional staffs. These officials 
said principals basically lack formal criteria on 'vhich to 
base evaluative judgments. Consequently, these officials con- 
tended, evaluative criteria often are not clearly understood 
and teachers tend to reject negative evaluations as subjec- 
tive and unprofessional. In some cases, school boards and 
superintendents require evaluations primarily for salary 



schedule purposes, thus denying teachers fair evaluations 
ill terms of their instructional effectiveness. 

PERSONAL SELECTION 

Personnel recruitment, selection, and retention is the most 
pressing problem of the elementary school principal, this 
study found. Responses indicate that it ranks as the number- 
one problem in regions II, III, IV, VI, VII, and IX, and 
second in region I. Its mention amounted to 16 percent of all 
key problems identified by principals. Responses were evenly 
distributed among the six school classifications. 

Principals said they have difficulty recruiting and retain- 
ing their teachers because salary schedules are relatively 
low in comparison with those of other schools, because 
teacher-student ratios are high, and/or because the locale of 
their school is not attractive to the qualified teacher. 

Principals’ respons. s showed that recruitment proced- 
ures in small elementary school districts often consist of 
reading placement papers, corresponding with candidates 
by mail, and sending out brochures— -all accompanied by a 
considerable degree of hope. While teachers occasionally 
accept positions in these districts for the sake of adventure 
or a new challenge, they rarely stay any length of time. 

One college official described the recruitment problems 
of the small school district as follows : 

Schools in outlying areas ai j not attractive to qualified teachers. 
Therefore, those teachers that ire professional do not go into 
the rural areas. Rural teachers are usually housewives or some- 
one who owns a business in the community or an old-time resi- 
dent of the area. Salaries are very low in these areas. 

Responses indicated, however, that schools in densely pop- 
ulated urban areas also ha'^'^cruitment problems. Because 
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inner-core school districts generally have a low tax base, 
funds for teachers* salaries often are severely limited. High 
teacher-student ratios, poor physical facilities, ])Oor working 
conditions, and the disciplinary problems of the inner-core 
school also discourag'e qualified teachers. 

Many states do not have competitive teacher salary sched- 
ules and are unable to employ support personnel in the ele- 
mentary school. School districts lack the financial means to 
provide ade<|uate guidance personnel, aides, librarians, read- 
ing specialists, art and music specialists, or even adequate 
secretarial help for the elementary school principal. Some 
principals said that the public and the superintendent recog- 
nize a need at the secondary level but still assume that “any- 
one” can teach elenientary grades. 

The role of the elementary teacher is being scrutinized 
in many states and the concept of differentiaced staffing pat- 
terns is under consideration. Teacher aides, educational 
technologists, teaching interns, probationary and provi- 
sional teachers completing certification recjuirements, the 
certified teacher, and the “master” teacher are all being con- 
sidered as integral components of an instructional staff. 
The success of such an innovation in the staffing pattern 
of the elementary school depends largely on the availability 
of sufficient funds, and most principals feel that such a 
change cannot be implemented until present funding prac- 
tices are revised. 
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Respondents from all four groups indicated they are 
growing more concerned about the adverse effects noncom- 
petitive salary schedules and the public attitude toward 
the teaching profession have on the profession as a whole. 

Many principals expresse^^reat concern about stafifin 
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their schools. They said that teachers are not prepared to 
enter their schools because the teachers are not familiar with 
modern teaching techniques and programs being offered in 
their schools. 

This school is of the nongraded ty^e and uses team teaching 
and other modern techniques of teaching. Many teachers are 
uncomfortable in this type of situation and therefore cannot 
function adequately. Turnover of teachers is high because 
young teachers move more and that is the type of teacher which 
is found in this type of school. 

Some principals complained that college training pro- 
grams are failing to produce teachers abreast of the current 
trends, skilled in motivating the unmotivated, creative in 
providing for culttu'al differences, and capable of coping 
with classes of thirty i t* more students. Principals reported 
that if these teachers had an intern program whereby they 
might experic ice some of these new concepts and tech- 
niques, the new teacher niig'ht be better prepared to meet 
these situations. The intern program would also help allevi- 
ate the need for some of the inservice programs that could 
in turn be directed toward other areas of concern to the 
teacher. 

Some principals were not onlv concerned about the diffi- 
culty they have in attracting well-prepared teachers to their 
schools, but they also were concerned that occasionally they 
are not even involved in the selection of teachers. 

SUPERVISION 

Sixty-four principals were concerned about their apparent 
inability to provide adeqt ate supervision. Supervision ac- 
counted for 7 percent of problems outlined by principals. 
Regions IV, V, and VIII showed the greatest frequency of 
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concern and principals in regions V and VIII indicated 
that supervision is their single greatest problem. 

Principals said that the greatest problem involving super- 
vision is their lack of time for classroom visitations and 
teacher conferences Administrative details and managerial 
responsibilities preclude too much of their time to provide 
good superx'ision. 

The primary reason the principals gave for not having 
adequate time for supervision is that they don’t have sec- 
retarial assistance or supportive staff to handle routine 
duties. 

There is too much detail work coming from the central office 
and I lack the supportive assistance to adequately comply with 
the demands. 

There are too many forms and too much red tape in acquiring 
district items, I lack the secretarial help that is necessary. 

Too much time is spent on discipline problems, administrative 
details, and public relations. 

Principals also noted that elementary teachers are burd- 
ened with nonteaching duties and are seldom available for 
conferences. 

INNOVATION 

Principals indicated that they face several significant prob- 
lenis in the planning, development, and implementation of 
innovative programs. While a principal is expected to deter- 
mine which innovations best meet the needs of the students 
in his particular school, many principals indicated that they 
do not feel capable of making such decisions. Several prin- 
cipals said that their own preservice training had not pre- 
pared them to evaluate research findings and to predict the 
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relative success of an innovative idea within the school 
settincf. 

Some principals also expressed concern over what con- 
stituted an innovation. One such principal said : 

It is difficult to identify what is meant by some terms. There 
is also dishonesty in representing what is being done in our 
schools. We like to make a big impression. It seems like the 
whole system is like that. In college its “publish or perish” and 
in the public school we brag about how advanced we are. It’s 
sort of a “publicity syndrome.” 

According to some state department of education oflicials, 
one of the first problems a principal encounters in making 
changes of any kind in the elementary school is the scarcity 
of district funds for developmental projects. T'lemeiitary 
school principals said they are handicapped because any 
available funds generally are allocated to secondary schools. 

The emphasis and pressure is from the top levels and the edu- 
cational organization responds to these pressures from the top. 
We therefore allow the kindergarten pupil as well as the primary 
pupil to attend school without the proper facilities and upgraded 
curriculums. Twenty-two percent of kindergarten children in 
this state, in the past several years, did not pass one of the first 
three grades in our elementary schools. Most of the chief school 
officers are secondary-oriented people ; therefi re, the programs 
are designed with the secondary^ in mind with the remaining 
emphasis on the primary. 

According to some principals, district adn, ; nistrators 
tend to be conservative in their attitudes toward innovative 
ideas; they do not encourage the elementary school princi- 
pal to develop innovative programs. 
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The district requires that we remain with the traditional pro- 
gram. Principals have little, if any, autonomy in their programs. 

No active research is going on in the district and the super- 
intendent is reluctant to experiment; he does not understand 
or is not aware of what is going on around him. 

Some principals said that teachers, too, tend to resist 
change. Most teachers, they said, have had years of training 
and experience in the traditional programs and techniques. 
They are reluctant to take on the extra work involved in 
planning a new program and they lack confidence in their 
ability to implement an experiemental program. 

Teachers believe tlv , teaching is an end rather than a means 
to an end. Teachers think too much about what they can cover 
rather than what they can uncover. 

Several principals said their communities are somewhat 
conservative; the citizens prefer schools to operate under 
the traditional methods. 

There is still the old emphasis upon the Protestant ethics that 
work is virtuous ; therefore, we in education continue to main- 
tain a high level of activities in academic processes but fail to 
allow the children individual development and research. Many 
schools today contribute to the mental health problem through 
pressures and competitiveness of the classroom. 

One respondent said parents and community members 
tend to trust the denown,” even if it is of cjuestionable eflfec- 
tiveness. “New ways mean work for people— teachers as 
well as the administrators and the public.” 

INSERVICE 

Noting the inclusion of innovative programs and staffing 
patterns into the elementa^ry schools, many principals indi- 
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cated an awareness of the need for increased inservice 
teacher training*. Some principals said they have difficulties 
trying* to i)rovide inservice training* for teachers, Tt is diffi- 
cult for some princi])als to decide what kind of training 
(or retraining) is needed most; teachers in a sing'le scliool 
may differ considerably in prei’aration, experience, and atti- 
tude. One principal said: 

We need first to discover in what areas teachers need help. We 
are unable to recruit qualified personnel. The new teachers are 
smarter hut less qualified to teach in our schools of today. They 
are Ie“!s dedicated to teaching and there are too few elementary 
trained teachers. 

Responses indicated that several factors make the princi- 
])als’ task even more difficult. f'^Iost elementary school 
teachers, assigned heavy teaching* loads, cannot afford time 
away from the classroom for seif-imi)rovement. f^Taiiy are 
unwilling to donate their own time to inservice training*. A 
principal observed : 

There is a lack of time for inservice on new techniques and 
materials. Teachers are scheduled full time and have various 
duties and some teachers lack the desire to develop new ideas. 

Other responses showed that some states provide little or 
no incentive for teachers to seek inservice trainiiip*. In one 
state, life certificates are given to teachers after five years' 
teaching and they are not required to have further training 
or cottrsework. Other states do not require certified person- 
nel to enroll in any inservice training*. 

Finally, respondents indicated that many districts do not 
have the financial ability to support inservice activities. They 
cannot pay substitute teachers and they cannot arford the 
necessary consultants to conduct special training programs. 
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Til some cases, fimds are so inadequate that orientation ses- 
sions for new teachers cannot be jirovided nor can activities 
be financed to upgrade the more poorly qualilied teacher. 



CU R R I C U LU 1 .0 P M UN T 

Aiany principals observed that the elementary school cur- 
riculum is ra])idly being expanded by many school districts 
ill an effort to ])rcpare elementary school children for sec- 
ondary-level programs, i^lany offerings have Ijcen added 
to the clementarv curriculum that recjuire s])ecial teachers 
or at least more teachers. Princijials coiujilained, however, 
that additiorial staff memliers have not always been provided 
and that the regular staff has had to assume the extra re- 
sj)onsil)ilitv. One principal observed: 

Increased curricular requirenients are not lieing met with in- 
creased staff. There is a watering down of the offerings because 
of the lack of Finances for sjiecially trained personnel or just 
plain additional staff for additional offerings. 

Curriculum planning and development under these con- 
ditions are natui aiiy difticult, principals pointed out. Neither 
the principal nor the teaching* stall has the time to become 
accjuaiiitecl wdth new curricular designs and related mate- 
rials ; neither has the time to become involved in the careful 
cooperative planning* of cnrricnlum changes within the 
school. A principal commented: 




We need to develop the curricnlnm for the needs of the children 
rather than change children for the needs of the curriculum. 
We need active leadership from the administration rather than 
just talk. We need 1 involve the staff in the decision-making 



process. 

Some principals complained that central-office personnel 
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in their districts assume responsibility for the planning, 
development, and implementation of curriculum changes 
and fail to involve the principal to any signilicaiit extent in 
these important aspects of the elementary school program, 
I’hesc principals said thev would like to l)c given more op- 
portunities to participate in curriculum development. They 
said they would like to be provided with tlieniecessary sup- 
port staff to give them more time to do so. 

Responses made by colleg’e and university officials pointed 
to curriculum develo])ment in the elementarv school as a 
significant problem. IMany, however, said they do not think 
the elementarv school principal is properly informed or ade- 
cinately trained to assume the leadership in this area. 

COMMUNICATrON 

While relatively few principals referred directly to prob- 
lems involving communication with the public and with 
school personnel, many of their responses implied that this is 
a problem. Many of these concerns have been discussed 
under the general calegury of “public relations.” Also, many 
principals indicated that they have problems associated with 
communications when asked by interviewers to describe 
their own personal weaknesses as administrators. 

One state department representative attributed the lack 
of communication skills among man}" principals to their lack 
of proper training in elementary school administration. 

Administrative Leadership 

While the interview sample generally was critical of the 
leadership abilities of the elementary school principal, it 
is significant to note that the bulk of that criticism came from 
respondents who were not principals. Of 183 respondents 
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who identified key prol.cins under the category of “admin- 
istrative leae’ership,’' only 70 were principals and only part 
of tliat number were self-critical. As table 8 shows, “role 
identification’' drew ninety-eig'ht responses — -fittv-five of 
them from principals — -making' it the largest problem area 
identified under “administrati\ e leadership” and the second- 
largest |)rol)lem area in the study after “personnel selection” 
and “placement.” As a major problem, “role identification” 
tied for second in regions II and III and fifth in regions I 
and V. 
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CLIMATE 



Questions relating to the personal values and style of a 
school administrator that influence the climate of the school 
drew thirty-five responses. However, only six of those 
responses were from principals: one of sixteen responses 
on “personal values” and five of nineteen on “style.” Thus 
it appears that principals do not see the values or style of 
their leadership as the problem that other educators in 




the sample do. According to^some respondents, principals 
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are rinding' it difficult to provide the kind of leadership that 
stimulates an emerging group of professionals to do a more 
adequate job of educating pu])ils. Respondents said chang- 
ing demands, tlie multiplicity of innovations, and compul- 
sory negotiations contrilnite to conditions that require lead- 
ership skills unfamiliar to hiany firincipals. The president 
of an elementary school iirincipals’ association observed: 

Part of the problem is clue to the principars own failure to rec- 
ognize the professional abilities of his own staff, He feels that 
he shonlcl l)e aclef|uate in all subject areas and this is not possi- 
Ijlc. He nnist learn to provide leadership so that his professional 
staff feel that they are allowed to do it themselves. The principals 
have been insecure and have felt that they had to provide the 
leadership themselves by possessing the expertise in all subject 
areas, They behaved in sneh a way as to say “do it my way, or 
it won’t be done at all.” 

Other respondents felt that many principals are ignoring 
the changes that have taken place around them. They have 
failed “to assume a leadership role tor fear that they might 
rock the boat,” said a college official. Their schools are not 
innovative and a lack of enthusiasm permeates the students 
and staff, said another. 




rRErARATION 

Of nineteen respondents who identified the preparatioii of 
elementary principals as a major jtrobleiii, only four were 
^ndncipals. State department of education officials in all 
nine regions indicated that present preparation programs 
for elementary school principals are inaclec|uate. A college 
representative supported that contention with this obser- 



vation : 
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The training and preparation of elementary principals are inade- 
quate. Priorities have been misplaced. There is a need to train 
instructional leaders. The superintendent, however, often pushes 
unqualified jDeople into the leadership role ; they ma}’’ become 
plant managers really because diey don't have the Ijackground 
necessary to be instructional change agents. 

An ESPA president commented; 

Alost of the principals' training, as \vell as that of tlie teachers, 
is such that they are only capable of perpetuating the system as 
it is. Most training programs have not provided them with the 
necessary skills to implement change and to make the adjust- 
ment necessary within the organization. 

One of the princij)tLls who felt he lacked adequate prepjara- 
tion for his job had the following observation : 

My concern is for my own limitation in the development of new 
programs. This is due to the lack of training I have had and the 
lack of availability of courses or workshops to prepare myself. 
My background is in the secondary field and I feel inadequate 
to help elementary teachers, particularly in the primary areas. 

I do counseling with teachers and parents without adequate 
training and preparation. My preparation as a teacher and 
principal did not include courses to give me a background in 
this area. 

The preparation of elementary school principals is dc~ 
tailed in chapter 5, 

RESOURCES 

Of eight respoiide its who identified “resources’’ as a major 
problem area, none was a principal. Four of those responses 
were from ESPA presidents who felt difficulties exist in 
securing resources to assist in improving administrative 
leadership in the schools. 
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INSERVICE TRAINING 



SeN'cnlecii resjiondents idcntiried “inscrvice tniiniiig’” as a 
major problem area; again, none of them was a principal. 
State department of ediication officials were tlie mo.st fre- 
cpjcnt respondents to this issue. It \vas their general feeling 
that existing inservice programs for elementary school prin- 
cinals arc inadcciuate. 



ROLE IDKNTI FTCAT ION 

As noted before, “role identification” elicited the second 
most res])onses in the .study. Fifty=five of the ninety-eight 
responses on this subject came from elementary principals 
themselves and reflected an even distribution from princi= 
pals in all six school cla.ssifications. Sample responses on this 
subject indicated that the role of the elementary school priii- 
cijial is not well defined. Many responses further indicated 
that the elementary principal feels he is accorded minimal 
recognition by school superintendents and the community 
for his jiosition of professional leadership. As one principal 
commented : “The elementary schools are not too important 
in the eyes of the people. They feel anyone can teach there 
or be an administrator there.” 

An ESPA pjresident observed: 

The elementary principal is considered an errand boy and a 
disciplinarian rather than a professional administrator with 
leadership responsibilities in the district. The background of 
the elementary administrator in coming from areas other than 
the elementary school has had an affect on the evaluation and 
definition of his role. 

A university official asked the critical ciuestioii: 




How much authority is delegated to the principal by the super- 
intendent? Does it match his responsibility? Public image is 
old fashioned. The principal does not have a self-image or real- 
ization of his role. Principals tend to think of themselves as 
keepers of buildings rather than educational leaders. Principals 
still think of themselves as the “principal-teacher" and do not 
see themselves as a manager or executive. 

The self-conceiT. cited in the preceding' paragTaph ha.s 
ample basis in fact. In one state, for exam])le, a state edu- 
cation deiiartnient oflicial noted that only 28 jjrincipals in 
450 elementary schools devote all of their time to admin- 
istration. In another state, a state deiiartment oflicial said 
that out of 232 princijials listed at the elementary school 
level, only 35 are full-time principals ; all others are teach- 
ing princi])als. Some sample resiionscs indicated that jirin- 
cipals, in addition to teaching, often do their own office work 
because secretarial help is not provided. Other re.spoiises 
revealed that principals in some districts administer two or 
more buildings at the same time. Many res])ondents said 
they feel that such cuts into the princiiiars administrative 
time reflect the limited importance given to the position by 
the school district’s central adininistration. 

Some rcs])ondents indicated that under sneh conditions 
the principal often finds it convenient to be a routine man- 
ager and difficult to take any other role concept serionsly. 
Thus, according to one university representative : 

Many elementary school principals use the position as a stepping 
stone upward. It’s not really considered as a professional posi- 
tion. I find that very few men principals stay in their position 
very long. They tend to move on up to an assistant superinten- 
dent. Many are involved in extensive duties in addition to their 
principalship duties, such as handling bus schedules and doing 
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some coaching on the side to get additional pay. Itlany don’t 
understand what the duties of the elementary school principal 
are. 'I'liey arc inadequately trained and many are secondary 
people who have been appointed to the position of elementary 
school princiiial and don't really realize what they are supposed 
to do. 

Mai.y elementary principals avere especiallv critical of 
school district central-ofiice staffs, charging' that central 
staffs are ‘horiented to the secondary school ’ to the detri= 
ment of the elementary school. The central staffs, many prin- 
cipals said, are unaware of or iiiiconcenicd w’ith the issues 
and problems of the elementary school. Principals said they 
resent secondary schools receiving a gTeater share of the 
financial pie and they resent being accused of not adef[uately 
preparing pupils for entrance into the secondary level. 

Further, principals expressed resentment that many of 
them are responsible for a school while being excluded from 
])lanniiig related to the school and its progTams. (As pre- 
viously noted, they object to being excluded from participa- 
tion in the selection of personnel who \vill be assigned to 
])rogTams for which they are responsible.) 

A university representative, who said principals should 
try to reverse the conditions which prompted the complaints, 
noted * 

The principal niu.st be provided more opportunity for the con- 
trol of his own school and an opportunity to have a say in the 
total school operation as far as contributing to policy develop- 
ment. Unless a principal takes it upon himself to identify more 
specifically his role and to firm up his position, which includes a 
leadership role in policy-making, negotiations, and decision- 
making, he is going to be left out completely. At the present lime, 
some principals are not involved at all in total district leader- 
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ship roles. Principals must take a stand and l)e in a position of 
leadership. 

Some principals said they feel too much is ex])ected of 
them in terms of overseeing the school's noninstructioiial 



I cannot be an expert in all areas and fields. The noninstrnc- 
tional program takes too imich time from the instructional pro- 
gram and there is a lack of supportive specialists to relieve the 
principal of some duties and responsibilities. 

Some respondents noted that the roles of the supportive 
staflf often are no better defined than that of the principal. 
They added that ii lack of role definition and definition 
of respon.sibilities often is the cause of conflict between 
support stafif and principals. 

Respondents also noted that the role of the principal in re- 
lation to his teaching- stafif is changing and becoming more 
uncertain as teachers demand more rights, privileges, and 
immunities through unions, professional organizations, and 
collective bargaining. 



“Research” drew only six responses from the sample, but 
five were from principals. Those who responded to this issue 
said they could find little time to engage in research or to 
utilize research. “Finding time to keep up with current lit- 
erature is impossible because of all the time taken up by ad- 
ministrative detail work,” commented one principal. An- 
other said, “There is too little time to do research necessary 
innovation because of the many small details of the job.” 
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OrcAX IZATIOXAL TliXTURE 

Key problems under ''organizational texture” were identi- 
fied by 184 respondents in the sample, but only 69 of them 
were principals. “District organization policies” elicited 
sevent}^ responses, thirty two of them from principals, mak- 
ing it the larg’est problem under ''org'anizational texture” 
and the fifth-ranked problem in the study. Under ‘'org'aniza- 



tional texture,” 



“district org" 



anization” tied with “individual 



dififerences” in region VIII as the second most identified 
problem and was part of a three-way tie for third most sig- 
nificant problem in region IX. Table 9 show's the range of 
concern expressed by the interview sample with regard to 



“organizational texture.” 

o 



Table 9 

Problems Related to OrganizatiOjNAL Texture 



CLASSIFICATION 


Rank 

1 


of Probleni 
2 3 


Total 


Principals 

Only 


Building organization 


0 


1 


4 


5 


3 


District organization 


23 


21 


26 


70 


32 


(Policies) 


Militancy 


9 


7 


3 


19 


4 


Negotiations 


IS 


16 


12 


43 


9 


Administration employment 


practices 


6 


3 


6 


15 


1 


Communications 


9 


11 


12 


32 


20 



BUILDING ORGANIZATION 




“Building organization” was listed by only five respondents, 
including thiee principals, as a major problem. No trend 
of thought was discernible among the responses to this issue. 
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DISTRICT ORGAN IZATION 

Those responses in the saninle that deal with “district or- 
g'anization” as a major probicm are tied in with previously 
discussed responses on “role identification/’ As noted before, 
the elementary school principal feels excluded from the dis- 
trict's ])olicy-making' process. In addition, he often feels that 
he has less status in the district than do other school officials. 

Several principals were critical of the political motives 
of schcK*l-board members and superintendents or other 
powers in the community. 



NEGOTIATIONS AND MILITANCY 

The areas of “neg'otiations” and “militancy” drew sixty-two 
responses. Principals accounted for thirteen of that total. 
Nine principals of forty-three respondents addressed “nego- 
tiations” as a major problem area and four principals of 
nineteen respondents were concerned about “militancy.” 
Neither issue was in the top) five ranking in any region of 
the country. Most respondents pointed to past administra- 
tive practices and to rising social pressure as the causes of 
the recent upswing in wdiat they regard to be teacher mili- 
tancv. 



EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 



While fifteen respondents identified the selection of elemen- 
tary principals as a major problem, only one of them was a 
principal. Several of the respondents were critical of the 
criteria used to fill vacancies. 

Respondents suggested that certification requirements 
for elementary school principals are inadequate in many 
states. Some of them said temporary certificates too often 
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are liberally a^^'arded and the rules for meeting certification 
standards often are loosely enforced. Sonic of them believe 
this is the reason many elementary school priiicipalships are 
stafted by head teachers, former coaches, or other poorly 
c|Lialified personnel. They cited the failure of school district 
officials to recognize the importance of the elementary prin- 
cipalship as the main barrier to the elevation or creation of 
certification standards. 



CO SI M U N I C AT I O N 

Of thirty=two respondent:! who identified “communications’' 
as a key problem, twenty \vere principals ; most of them gave 
responses that indicate communication problems are tied in 
clo.sely \vith “role identification” and “district organizational 
policies.” However, no principals from the inner=core school 
addressed the subject of “communications.” Several princi- 
pals were distressed at what they consider one-way com- 
munication; from district administrator to principal. 

Finances and Facilities 




“Finances and facilities” and their related problems drew 
253 responses from the sample, including 176 from princi- 
pals. The three top issues were “buildings,” “referenda,” 
and “service stafif.” “Buildings,” listed as the second-ranked 
problem in regions VI and IX, tied for second in region VII, 
tied for third in region IV, and ranked third in regions II 
and III. “Referenda” ranked fourth in regions I and III and 
tied for fourth in region II. “Service staff” tied for third 
ranking in region VIII and was fourth in region IV. Table 
10 shows the distribution of responses, 
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Table 10 

Problems Related to Finances and Facilities 



CLASSlrJCATIOK' 




Rank of Problem 
1 2 3 


Total 


Principals 

Only 


Maintenance 




2 


0 


4 


6 


S 


Service staff 




7 


13 


19 


39 


29 


Records 




0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


Equipment 




3 


7 


S 


IS 


11 


Supplies 




8 


16 


13 


37 


28 


Referenda 




28 


24 


19 


71 


39 


T ransportation 




0 


2 


3 


S 


4 


Buildings 




24 


28 


26 


78 
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MAINTENANCE AND STAFF SERVICE 



Principals who identified “maintenance” and 



“service s 



as problems generally complained of difficulty in finding an 
adequate supply of personnel qualified or competent in these 
areas. One principal commented' 



The problem we have with custodians is that they will not do 
anything unless they are told to. They let things slide and will 
not cooperate with the teachers. We have been unable to find 
competent people for these positioiis. 



Several ESPA presidents cited shortage of qualified clerical 
assistance for principals as a major problem. They cited a 
lack of funding for enough clerical personnel and low pay 
for existing clerical personnel as the underlying causes of 
this problem. 



RECORDS 

Only one respondent — who wasn’t a principal-saw the 
maintenance of records as a major problem. 
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liQ U I P M E N T A N 1) S V V V L I ES 

Eleven principals of fiflecii respondents identified “equip- 
ment” as a major problem and twenty eight of tliirty seven 
listed “supplies.” Generally the respondents cited a lack of 
funds for enough of these necessities. One principal said 
that at the opening of one school year he had 2,300 pupils 
in his building and yet received only enough supplies for 200. 

Many respondents also complained that administrators 
who distribute funds give low priority to the needs of the 
elementary schools. Some elementary principals said they 
get what is left after the secondary .schools have Ijeen sup- 
plied; some principals of predominantly Negro elementary 
schools complained that the white schools get higher pri- 
ority. 

REFERENDA 

Insufficient financial support from local, state, and federal 
revenues was identified as a major problem by seventy-one 
respondents. Thirty nine of them were principals and nine- 
teen were ESPA presidents. Respondents blamed their 
money shortage on local property taxes, inadequate tax 
bases, unequal appropriations of state funds to local dis- 
tricts, negative attitudes of legislators and the public toward 
education, and limited funds for schools. They cited over- 
crowded classrooms, low salaries, poor equipment, and mini- 
mal supplies as the result. Many felt little hope for any sig- 
nificant change. 

Principals in several suburban and intermediate districts 
said rapid population growth is the major cause of financial 
problems in the school. They noted that families are flooding 
into areas that have little industry to share the tax burden. 
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Consequently, people feci threatcnecl by property tax in- 
creases; in many cases, they have organizch_ resistance to 
increased property taxes. 

Responses indicated that population mobility has caused 
financial problems in urban schools as well. As a university 
representative noted : 

The rural areas do not have the industries and the cities that do 
have the industry are finding that their assessed evaluation is 
being lowered because of the establishment of ghetto areas. 

Respondents indicated serious concern that neither the 
public nor t'ne state legislatures fully appreciate the needs 
of education, e.specially at the elementary level. Many re- 
spondents said educators need to do a more effective job of 
communicating the needs of the schools to the pulilic and its 
elected officials. 



senoOL BUTLDTNU.S 

Buildings ranked as the biggest concern of respondents in 
the area of “finances'’ and “facilities.” Sixty principals of 
seventy-nine respondents listed the condition of their build- 
ings as a major problem. Generally, the respondents said 
buildings are old, small, and incapable of adequately sup- 
porting new programs. Many principals complained that 
the elementary program too often is relegated to old build- 
ings discarded after high-school use. Ac one principal said: 

State accreditation standards require the district tci build a new 
facility for the high school, but there are few and in some cases 
no standards which require new and better facilities for the 
elementary schools. 




Another principal said : 
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This buildi’ig was originally built as a senior high school. Other 
programs are housed in a church and other public buildings. 
These facilities are only conducive fc Lhe traditional approach. 

It is tiie only school with telephones in the lavatories. The boys’ 
lavatory has been claimed for the school nurse and the girls’ 
lavatory for the reading teacher. 

Still another noted: 

We need special space requirements for some of our programs. 
We are overcrowded and must use cafeteria space and such 
areas which are not conducive to good teaching practices. 

Many respondents accused superintendents and school 
boards of failing to press for better facilities, pointing- out 
that these officials fear to jeopardize their positions bv ask- 
ing constituents for additional funds. 



Tablf. 11 

E'.esponses of Principals by Sciiool Classification 
AND Problem Categories 
combination of ALL REGIONS 



School Classification 



Sub- Major 
Total Head- Area 
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problem categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 




iiig 

% 


L School and society 














120 




IT Community influences 


17 


8 


7 


8 


9 


1 


SO 


6 


L2 Federai and state 


















involvement 


4 


2 




2 


2 




10 


1 


1.3 Goal setting 








1 




1 


2 


.2 


1,4 Public relations 


12 


11 


8 


10 


8 


9 


58 


7 


2. Pupil personnel 














117 




2,1 Involvement 


3 


1 


1 


1 






6 


.5 


2,2 Management 


6 


8 


1 


4 


6 


2 


27 


3 


2.3 Pupil assessment and 


















development 


.,..8 


3 


1 


5 


3 


1 


21 


2 


2.4 Individual differences 


; ¥ 


12 


8 


7 


8 


7 


56 


7 


2.5 Cultural differances 


3 


1 




'2 




2 


8 


.9 




74 















14 



14 
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rKOBLEM CATEGORIES 


School 


Classification 


Total 


Sub- 

Head- 

% 


Major 

Area 

% 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


3. Instructional program 














298 




35 


3.1 Evaluation 








1 




2 


3 


.3 




3.2 Personnel selection 




















and placement 


21 


22 


21 


26 


23 


24 


137 


16 




3.3 Supervision 


13 


11 


13 


11 


7 


12 


67 


7 




3,4 Innovation 


1 


3 


9 


6 


3 


3 


27 


3 




3,5 Inservice 


2 


4 


5 


2 


4 


4 


21 


2 




3.6 Communication 


1 


1 


2 


3 


3 


1 


11 


1 




3.7 Curriculum 


4 


S 


6 


13 


3 


8 


39 


4 




4. Administrative leadership 














70 




8 


4,1 Climate 














(6) 


.6 




4,1 a. Personal values 












1 


1 


.1 




4,1 b. Style 




1 


1 


2 




1 


S 


.5 




4.2 Preparation 


1 




1 




1 


1 


4 


.4 




4,3 Resources 




















4.4 Inservice training 




















4.S Role indentification 


9 


3 


9 


12 


7 


10 


S5 


6 




4.6 Research 


2 




1 


1 




1 


S 


.5 




5. Organizational texture 
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8 


5,1 Building organization 










1 


2 


3 


.3 




5.2 District organization 




















(policies) 


1 


S 


7 


6 


4 


9 


32 


3 




5.3 Militanev 


1 


1 








2 


4 


.4 




5,4 Negotiations 


1 


s 


1 


1 


1 




9 


1 




S.S Administrative eniployment 




















practices 


1 












1 


.1 




5.6 Communications 




3 


4 


3 


S 


S 


20 


2 




6. Finances and facilities 














176 




21 


6.1 Maintenance 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 


S 


.5 




6.2 Service staff 


3 


3 


7 


7 


s 


4 


29 


3 




6,3 Records 




















6,4 Equipment 


1 


1 


4 


2 


2 


1 


11 


1 




6.5 Supplies 


3 


4 


3 


S 


9 


4 


28 


3 




6.6 Referenda 


3 


3 


6 


6 


10 


11 


39 


4 




6,7 Transportation 




1 


1 




2 




4 


.4 




6,8 Buildings 


10 


S 


7 


9 


13 


16 


60 


7 
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R epresentatu'es of fiv'C resource agencies were inter- 
. viewed to find out what kinds of assistance they made 
avanable to elementary school principals. An attempt was 
made to identify the assistance programs available through 
the U.S. Office of Education (USOE), state departments 
of education, colleges and universities, state elementary 
school principals associations (ESPA), and reg'ional edu- 
cational laboratories. The functions of these agencies differ 
considerably from each other, and their activities vary 
gTeatly in design and effect. 

U.S. Office of EnucATroN 

Originally, the USOE concentrated on gathering statistics 
and distributing information regarding “the condition and 
progress of education in the several states and territories.’’ 
Today its responsibilities encompass 76 separate programs 
tliat provide services either directly or indirectly to the 55 
million students in our nation’s schools, to 20 million adults 
in continuing educ ition programs, to two and one half mil- 
lion teachers, 105,000 elementary and secondary schools, 
25,000 school districts, 2,200 institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and 55 state and territorial departments of education. 

m ^ 68 
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C I r ARACTERl ST I CS 



Recognizing state and local responsibility for education, 
the multiplicity of programs to be implemented and the press 
of the Legislature, the LJSOE now finds itself in a delicate 
position confronted with numerous problems. To accom- 
plish the objectives set forth in a deluge of legislative pro- 
gTams while remaining neutral in exercising control over 
'‘curriculum, programs of instruction, administration, or 
jiersonnel of any educational institution” calls for excep- 
tional care. The question of how much influence categ'orized 
programs, guidelines, reporting requirements, and matching- 
provisions have on decision making at the local level is con- 
tinually asked but unanswered. Philosophical statements and 
guidelines emanating from the divisions of the U.S. Office 
emphasize dedications to the premise that “free public edu- 
cation as conceived in this nation is the responsibility of, and 



must operate under the control of, state and local govern- 
ments. \ et the LISOE describes its pur|iose a.s ‘'aflording, 
and using its influence to cause to be alTorded, the opportunity 



for every person in the nation to be as well educated as his 
capacity permits ’ and sets forth criteria requiring* that the 
state educational agency make certain determinations con- 
sistent with such basic criteria as the Commissioner mav 



establish ...” Despite this ambiguity, the intent of the U.S. 
Office seems to be to encourage and assist local school dis- 



tricts in the development of programs dedicated to changing 
people, providing services, and improving practices. 



PROGRAMS 

The vast array of programs administered by the USOE, 
which pour vast sums of money into elementary and second- 
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ary schools across the nation, are devoted to ( 1 ) improving 
the quality of education at every level for all persons in the 
United States, (2) bringing* equality of educational opi)or- 
tunitv to various groups of citizens who have not had it in 
the ])ast, and (3) helping educational institutions examine 
themselves in light of society's changing i-equirements. Some 
of the olDjectives of these programs are to overcome educa- 
tional deprivation, to improve librar}'- resources, to 
strengthen instruction, to encourage desegregation, to over- 
come language difficulties, to reduce school dropouts, to 
improve counseling' and g'uidance, and to streng'then person- 
nel who serve in elementary and secondary schools. 

The extent of innuence that existing programs have on 
local school districts is not clearly established. One estima- 
tion of effect is in terms of the amount of funds being fun- 
neled into specified programs. Approximately three-fourths 
of Title I money goes into the elementary school since the 
U.S. Office considers this to be the most elfiective level at 
which to deal with problems of educational deprivation. The 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), the 
Title VII Bilingual Education and the Economic Opportun- 
ity Act (EOA), and the Title II Follow-Through programs 
also are directed toward elementary school children. These 
programs are limited to those schools selected by the LJSOE 
on the basis of nominations from state agencies and/or 
invitations to submit formal proposals. Because of limited 
fluids, these programs are reaching only a fraction of the 
children eligible to receive assistance. 

Interdepartmental difficulties exist between offices dealing 
with civil rights problems. Where one office used to handle 
all problems dealing with desegregation, now two are in- 
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volvcd. The Division of Equal Educational Opportunities is 
responsible for Title IV, the “carrot program,” or aid to 
local districts in developing and implementing desegrega- 
tion plans. The Civil Rights Dej^artment administers Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the “axe program” or 
enforcement of the mandatory desegregation order. Exist- 
ing' relationships between these two offices consequcntlv are 
made difficult. Title IV is authorized to pro^'ide technical 
assistance directly to local districts. C)n invitation, consult- 
ants from the USOE will work directly with superintendents 
and school l)oard members in developing plans and proc-. J- 
ures for desegregation. The Civil Rights Division of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare administers 
Title VI and deals directly with superintendents and school 
boards to help them develop plans of compliance with the 
desegregation law. 

ESEA Title V authorizes grants to state departments for 
the improvement of leadership resources and to assist them 
in identifying and meeting educational needs. Funds are 
expended for inservice training of professional staff and the 
employment of additional coordinators and supervisors 
among the many divisions within the department. With this 
support, state depjn'tments have been able to provide more 
educational services than would have been possible through 
regular state channels. 

Programs designed to provide training for school ad- 
ministrators are authorized under the Education Profes- 
sions Development Act (EPDA). This program is based 
oil the assumption that ‘hhe decisions, attitudes and abilities 
of school administrators have wide-ranging influence upon 
every aspect of the school system.” Projects to be supported 
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include the recruitment and preparation of new elementary 
and secondary admiriistrators as well as inservice training' 
for administrators in the field. There are over two million 
educational jiersonnel in the elementary and secondary 
schools, so obviously these programs cannot meet all the 
training and development needs. An examination of existing 
projects reveals that no progTams supported by EPDA 
funds focus on the improvement of elementary school prin- 
cipals. The lack of funds could be considered a primary 
cause of this condition, but other factors have contributed 
to the situation. Presently, no one in the department appears 
to be sensitive to the needs of elementary school principals. 
Although periodic conferences are held with professional 
association representatives, and U.S. Office employees attend 
regular professional meetings, the department maintains 
the view : 

... no vital need exists in the direction of elementary school 
principals. Other needs are much more evident at the present 
time and speak louder than those of the elementary principal. 

It is considered in this department that building principals have 
had programs and sufficient salaries to buy their own training 
and inservice activities. There are also in existence programs in 
the colleges to prepare principals. We also feel that elementary 
school principals have come out of top teachers who were eager 
to get ahead, to get further training, and have spent their own 
money to do so. Therefore these people are better trained and 
federal funds should be diverted to other things as there are 
greater needs in other areas. 

Considering the extent of prograni offerings and the level 
of funds involved, it is surprising to discover the limitations 
in the area of human resources that the U.S. Office can oft'er 
to aid local school districts. Due to the lack of adequate staff, 
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the USOE personnel indicate thac they “just go through 
the motions of offering consultation ser\dces.“ The USOE 
looks to the state agency as a resource base of consultative 
services for local school districts. But there is little evidence 
that the effects of these services have been large or positive 
for local schools because efiiciency of the USOE is not 
measured in terms of the effect on the local recipient, but in 
terms of input, that is, “getting* the dollars to the states.” 
The Office does a token job of monitoring programs in 
o|)eration at the school district level. Reports are rec|uired 
containing statistical and fiscal information as well as narra- 
tive data describing program effectiveness. Some projects 
are visited by the USOE personnel, but this practice is rare 
due to limited funds. It is evident that the U.S. Office relies 
heavily on state agencies to keep it informed of programs 
in operation, existing needs, and effects resulting from its 
intervention in the states. 

State Departments of Education 

The assistance the principal might receive from his state 
department of education varies a great deal from state to 
state. Consultative services are available in all nine regions, 
but opinion varies considerably as to what is meant by con- 
sultative services. 

PROGRAMS 

specifically designated personnel in different states in- 
clude (besides the district or regional supervisors) consult- 
ants in curriculum, in inservice and workshop development, 
and in special programs such as reading, guidance, handi- 
capped, adult education, and vocational education. Two 




states specifically mention consultative advice on school law. 
!Many of the smaller school districts cannot afford to hire 
federal program directors ; therefore, this encourages state 
departments to provide a specialist to assist in writing proj- 
ects and presenting them for fimding purposes under various 
fe leral titles. Often consultants are available to the state or 
region at large, but in several departments they are speci- 
fically designated for elementary school assistance only. 
One state, with 900 elementary school principals, has one 
elementary consnltant. 

Many state departments provide assistance in the planning 
and implementation of inservice programs and vvorkshoi)s. 
Their consultants assist in designing inservice programs for 
individnal school districts and counties or they may plan 
regional programs in conjunction with colleges and nni- 
versities. The state department often is involved in work- 
shops developed for elementary school principals conducted 
on varions camjjuses during the summer sessions. One state 
offers financial aid to couniies, in special cases, to develop in- 
service programs for principals and teachers. A state with 
a 30 percent yearly turnover of elementary school principals 
conducts a conference for beginning principals each fall to 
assist in their orientation to the state’s educational system as 
a whole. Other states hold regional cnrricnlum conferences 
that involve elementary principals from around the state. 
This is to assist in utilizing developmental approaches in 
various subject areas. 

Publications related to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion as well as selected special areas are a service provided 
by the state departments in all regions. Materials include 
maiinals and guidelines for elementary principals aimed at 
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self-improvement, curriculum guides, scope and sequence 
charts, and handbooks for patrons, studies of dropouts, 
evaluation guides, and publications on the implementation of 
programs and a variety of otlier topics. One state distributes 
a monthly newsletter containing* ideas, activities, ongoing 
programs, and information relating to the elementary school 
principals of the sta 

In a few states, the state board of education involves itself 
in the elementarv school principals association or has county 
sui^erintendents on its staff. Evaluation programs (usually 
conducted at the request of the individual districts) also are 
provided in several states. Other states have self-evaluation 
programs or employ teams to evaluate whole districts on an 
established schedule. Programs mentioned only once or twice 
in the nine regions include state department commissions or 
committees on standards, policies, and goals; research 
centers; data-processing assistance; visitations between 
districts ; development of model programs ; funds for con- 
sultants and outside specialists ; teacher replacement service 
and teacher aides. Two states mentioned personal telephone 
contacts directly betw'een state department personnel and 
the elementary schools of the state as one program for pro- 
viding assistance to these schools. 

Colleges and Universitie.s 

Officials of eighty-seven colleges and universities were iiiLer- 
viewed and asked to name the resources within their insti- 
tutions available to assist the elementary school principal. As 
can be seen from the following summary of responses (table 
12), the college or university sees as its greatest resource its 
faculties and course offerings. 
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Table 



12 



Resources Witiitn the University: 

A Compilation of University Perceptions 



RESOURCE FREQUENCY PERCENTAGE ADEQUACY USE 


University staff 


52 


25.6 


4.3* 


3.3 


Conferences, classes, 
worksliops 


27 


13.3 


4.4 


3.5 


Educational resoiirce c< 


niters 27 


13.3 


4.4 


3.3 


University library 
services 


25 


12.3 


4.7 


3.3 


Centers of ecliicatiorjal 
research 


23 


11.6 


3.9 


2.9 


Curriculurn centers or ’ 


labs 1 3 


6.4 


4.2 


3.1 


Audio-visual services 


12 


5,9 


4.4 


3.6 


Laboratory schools 


9 


4.4 


4.2 


2.S 


special consnltants : e.g 
math negotiations, or 
reading 


' J 

5 


2.4 


2.7 


2.1 


Student teachers 


4 


1.9 


3.0 


3.0 


Urban studies centers 


3 


1.5 


3.0 


2.5 


Placement offices 


3 


1.5 


4.2 


4.5 


TOTAL, 


203 








* Rating Scale for Adequacy and U s 


e 






Extrerhely Very 

Inadequate Inadequate Inadequate 


Adequate 


Very 

Adequate 


Extremely 

Adequate 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Not Little 

Used Used 


Moderately 

Used 


Often 

Used 


Very Often 
Used 


Extensively 

Used 
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Pr INC IPALS' Assoc r AT IONS 

^I'he iiresidents of the state elementary school princi|mls 
associations (ESPA) were asked to describe the progTams 
being conducted by their associations designed to assist 
clcmentaiw school principEls in dealing with their problems. 
In addition, the presidents were asked to evaluate the ade- 
quaev of each program and to indicate the extent to which 
the ])rincipals used these resources. Their responses ranged 
from “we do not have any program for the assistance of our 
elementarv school principals around the state” to an exten- 
sive listing of activities, publications, and conimittee proj- 
ects. Accompanying the wide range of existing programs 
are variations in philosophical views regarding the role of 
the association and the appropriate leadership it should 
])rovide. 

Representing one end of the continuum is the following 
philosophy : 



The association’s activities are not organized as problem-solving 
situations or as resources to elementary school principals. Only 
stimulation. We have one state meeting per year and have vei*y 
small participation in this meeting. As president of the associa- 
tion, I wouldn’t want it any different than it is. We are not a 
group to turn over education. We’re not involved in unions or 
negotiations. We feel we are a profession rather than a craft; 
therefore, we do not have to push, negotiate, and demand, It 
seems as if we just have a one-hour speech from a well-known 
authority and then we have a social gathering. 



At the other end : 



The association has moved from a professional Kiwanis Club 



stance to that of an association which will take political actions. 
We have been forced into this role. We now have a new presi- 
dent who is providing eager, energetic leadership in this direc- 
tion. 



The Department of Elementary School Principals (DESP) 
at the time of the interviews took a position somewhere 
iDetweeii these two views, but leaned toward the conservative. 
An executive office;’ of DESP stated : 

I have discouraged the addition of consultant staff here at the 
national le^'el. Also have avoided involvement politically, that is, 
attempting to obtain funds from the U.S, Office of Education 
as I am personally against it. I think it is not right. 

The incoming executive official, however, expressed the need 
to become politically active and to take an aggressive lead- 
ership role ill strengthening the elementary school principal- 
ship nationwide. 

PROGRAMS 

Among the programs being conducted by the associations, 
the activities considered by the presidents to be most ade- 
quate in providing aid to elementary principals are (1) a 
multiplicity of committee work, (2) workshops or seminars 
conducted by state departments and imiversities, and (3) 
state association conferences. These three activities encom- 
pass 64 percent of all activities mentioned with the remaining 
36 percent distributed among 10 other distinct services (see 
table 13). 

o 
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Table 13 



ESPA Resou’ jes: Their Adequacy and Use 
As Vj)c.s-ed by ESPA Presidents 



RESOCRCE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENTAGE 


ADEQUACY USE 


Committee svork 


63 


32.5 


44* 


4.0* 


Workshops and seminars 


32 


16.5 


3.4 


4.4 


State conferences 


29 


14.9 


4.1 


3.7 


Publications 


17 


8.8 


3.8 


4.0 


Study groups 


14 


7.0 


4.5 


3.7 


Joint association meeting 


13- 


6.7 


3.7 


3.3 


Regional meetings 


7 


3.6 


4.2 


3.6 


Consultant services 


6 


3.0 


3.S 


3.5 


Lobbying 


6 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


None 


6 


3.0 






Executive secretary 


2 


1.0 


s.o 


S.O 


Internship program 


1 


.5 


4.0 


Planning 










Stage 


National conference 


1 


.5 


4.0 


4.0 


TOTAL 


197 









*See Rating Scale on page 76. 



Committee work comprises 32.5 percent of all activities 
considered by the presidents to be valuable resources to asso- 
ciation members. Ten different committees were mentioned, 
some having broad, overlapping functions and others specifi- 
cally focused on a single task : 

Accreditation Standards 

Legislative Action 

Elementary Principals Certification 

Curriculum 

Research 

er|c ^ ^ 



Coimmmications 

Salary 

Preservice and Inservice Training 
Professional Standing' 

Foundations 

Accreditation Standards top the list of committee assign- 
ments mentioned by the jn'esidents with Legislative Action, 
Certification of Principals, and Curriculum all occupying 
second place. All four of these committees were rated ade- 
C|uate or a1)ove in effectiveness, and moderate to extensive 
in use. The accreditation standards committees are dealing' 
with questions such as : 

How does one effectivelv evaluate schools without involvement 
ill red tape ? 

How does one obtain feedback from children, parents, and teach- 
ers that is meaningful for school improvement ? 

What constitutes a “good school ?” 

Two accreditation groups have produced handbooks con- 
taining criteria and procedures for the principal’s use in 
making judgments regarding the adec[uacy of the school. 
Legislative action groups are charged to '‘sense the posture 
of the organization, formulate resolutions and present them 
to the annual meetings and when possible to the state board 
to influence the present financing of education.” Certification 
committees work independently as w^ell as directly with state 
department officials to evaluate certification standards and 
to make recommendations for improving the equality of the 
elementary school principal. Curriculum groups attempt to 
bring to the attention of the membership sound innovative 
practices, encourage intelligent change, motivate principals 
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to engage in staff development, and assist principals in secur- 
ing aid as needed for curricular improvement. Research 
committees are engaged in seeking* out significant research, 
condensing the infoi mation, and disseminating it to prin- 
cipals. Receiving little mention were the Communication, 
Salary, P.eservice and Tnservice Training, Professional 
Standing, and Foundations committees ; although, when dis- 
cussed by the presidents, they were considered to be adecjuate 
in effectiveness and often used by the association. 

Workshops or seminars conducted by consultants from 
institutions of higher education and/or state departments 
of education were second in order of mention (16.5 percent) 
and were rated barely adequate and often used. Summer 
programs are sponsored by the associations and conducted 
on university or college campuses. These workshops cover 
such topics as evaluation, public relations, educational man- 
agement, leadership, role of the principal as instructional 
leader, and interpersonal relationships. Many of these work- 
shops carry academic credit and may be counted toward 
certification. Orientation programs for new principals also 
are conducted on college campuses during the summer 
months. One-day workshops were favored by principals be- 
cause they can be conducted in alternate locations and re- 
quire a minimal commitment of time away from the office. 

The third most frequent mentioned resource ( ld.9 per- 
cent) was the state conference meetings. Most regions con- 
duct state meetings at least once a year with the majority 
conducting both fall and spring conferences. Activities dur- 
ing these sessions include guest speakers, panels, symposia, 
idea sharing, and business meetings. Eight percent of the 
states indicated they hold two- or three-day conferences 
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rather than the iistial one-day, drive-in affair to develop a 
stronger group feeling and to explore problems in greater 
depth. State conferences were rated as adequate and often 
used. 

Area meetings were mentioned by only 3.C5 percent of the 
presidents and four out of the nine regions made no mention 
of this resource. Joint association meetings with other ad- 
ministrators were listed by 6.7 percent of the sample but the 
rated effectiveness was less than adequate and only moder- 
ately used bv elementary principals. The intent of these joint 
mectit'ms is to provide an opportunity for chief school officers 
and secondarv and elementary principals to meet and discuss 
common problems ; however, these sessions tend to be domi- 
nated by administrators other than the elementary prin- 



Publications were fourth in rank among the services listed 
(8.8 percent) as an aid to principals. The majority of the 
presidents (62 percent) made no mention that the associa- 
tion was producing materials or newsletters as a resource 
to the membership. Of those who did mention publications, 
the major output is a newsletter (20 percent). The news- 
letter was considered adequate in efTectiveness and often was 
used by principals as a source of information. Association 
journals were rated inadequate while often used, and pam- 
phlets, yearbooks, and handbooks were considered adequate 
and often used. Included in these publications are descrip- 
tions of innovations being attempted, current problems con- 
ironting elementary principals, outstanding features of spe- 
cific schools, needs, current news, and specific aids in dealing 
with current issues. Many of the articles, pamphlets, and 
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handbooks are written by experts in the field and published 
through the use of association funds. 

Study groups (7 percent) are actively engaged in ( 1 ) ini- 
proving standards of elementary school principals; (2) de- 
termining the role of the principal in a militant situation, 
negotiations, and curriculum develojjment ; (3) procedures 
for efFectively merging Negrc and white organizations ; (4) 
ettective innovative practices; and (5) inservice education. 
These groups were rated cidequate in effectiveness and often 
used. One of the committees reported that on completion of 
their study they published a pamphlet titled The Role of the 
Elementary Principal that “was distributed throughout the 
state, and a noticeable change has taken place at one univer- 
sity in the preparahon program for elementary school prin- 
cipals.” 

Consultant services (3 percent), available to the member- 
ship on a voluntary basis, are provided by executive officers 
and association members and occasionally by hired profes- 
sional consultants. Executive officers, the majority who are 
full-time pjrincipals, travel throughout their state on request 
to investigate problems, evaluate programs, or conduct 
workshops on innovative practices. 

Usually the problems involve policy violation of the district or 
failure of the district to have specific policies and individual prin- 
cipals find themselves in difficulty, W e go to the district, investi- 
gate the situation, and make recommendations to the board and 
superintendent. 

Consultation on new and innovative programs is provided 
mainly through the voluntary services of principals who 
operate such programs within their own schools. Period- 
ically, consultants with a national reputation are obtained 
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to conduct workshops and seminars on specific problems and 
practices. 

Legislative lobbying comprises 3 percent of the listed re- 
sources. Two associations maintain a registered lobbyist to 
push for desired legislation while another indicated it has 
joined forces with NEA and the state education association 
to present their united support for or against selected educa- 
tion bills. One state has formed a state council consisting of 
representatives of ESPA, ASCD, state department officials, 
school business officials, chief school officers, and the second- 
ary school principals association to improve communications 
between all organizations and to take political action. 

Previously, these associations only made resolutions which were 
contained within their respective organizations. Now, the or- 
ganizations are joining together and approaching the legislature 
with an organized program. The group has discussed the possi- 
bility of utilizing lobbyists. 

Only two association presidents (4 percent) mentioned 
an executive secretary as a resource person to principals. One 
president stated : 

We are a branch of the State Teachers Association and have use 
of their executive secretary. This individual acts as a voice for 
the organization and has intervened for some Negro principals 
who have been let go without reason. They have then been rein- 
stated on the job. 




The other reference consists of an exectitive-committee 



plan to increase the association dues from three to five dollars 
per year to hire a retired principal on a part-time basis to 
serve as an executive secretary. The dues increase also will 
pay some expenses for travel to national meetings. 
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One association sponsors an internship program to im- 
prove the training’ of elementary school principals prior to 
job placement. 

In some cases they are actually on the job as a teacher and experi- 
encing some of the actions or having an opportunity to take over 
some of the administrative responsibilities. But in too many 
cases, they are employed as a full-time teacher and do not have 
sufficient time free to truly experience the administrative role 
other than some minor details which can be shoved onto them. 

The DESP Convention, mentioned only once as a resource 
to principals, received a rating of aclecjuate in effectiveness 
and was often used. 

Of the fifty pjresidents, 12 percent indicated their associa- 
tion has no program to assist state principals. One official 
said a lack of cooperation and enthusiasm exists on the part 
of the principals because most of them are teaching principals 
and do not have the time to develop progTams. Another 
pointed out that they have four meetings per year: 

We sit around and tell lies and brag about the things we would 
like to do but are not doing and then in the evening we play 
poker. 

Obviously, he considered these sessions to be of little value. 

Regional Laboratories 

Regional educational laboratories were visited to determine 
the extent of assistance available to elementary school prin- 
cipals, Twelve of the twenty existing laboratories were se- 
lected for visitation on the basis of program descriptions 
that indicated involvement with elementary schools. Labora- 
tory officials were interviewed and asked to describe pro- 
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grams that provided assistance to elementary school prin- 
cipals, specific methods used in the dissemination of 
information, and barriers to the development of programs. 

Twenty regional educational laboratories were established 
in 1966 under the authorization of Title IV of the Elem it- 
ary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. These nonprofit 
corporations are charged with improving the ciuality of edu- 
cation nationwide by utilizing the results of scientific knowl- 
edge and technology in the development of specific products 
and processes for use in education. 

Initially, the laboratories were given extensive latitude in 
assessing regional needs, developing organizational struc- 
ture, and initiating programs. As a result, many laboratories 
started without a clear definition of their primary functions. 
After several years of experience, and with the aid of the 
U.S. Office of Education stafif, review teams, and consult- 
ants, the laboratories tightened the definition of their func- 
tions and specified procedures through which they hoped to 
achieve postulated outcomes. The number of projects under- 
way was reduced, and program components were phased 
out or combined. At the time of this study, all of the labora- 
tories agreed that the laboratories’ function is the develop- 
ment of tested products, operable systems, or processes that 
will contribute to the improvement of educational institu- 
tions. 

All laboratory operations are varied, but all are involved 
in teacher education either directly as a major function or 
indirectly as a means of accomplishing other goals. For most 
laboratories, all programs are in a phase of development 
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and are operational only to the extent nf the field test, demon- 
stration, or refinement stage. A few products have been 
developed to the rnarketing point and those laboratories 
responsible are collaborating with other agencies for distri- 
bution, implementation, and continued evaluation of these 
products. 

1\Taking Resources ^[ore Helpful 

None of the resources identified by the elementary school 
principals and the representatives of the resource agencies 
were judged to be totally adequate or utilized to their fullest 
extent. Representatives of tne resource agencies were asked 
how they thought the resources available to the elementarv 
school principal could be made more helpful. In stating their 
o]iinions, they identified the inherent problems in each agency 
that constitute barriers to the greater utilization of resources 
by the elementary school principal. While some of these prob- 
lems are unique to the individual agency concerned, most are 
more generally applicable and revolve around four major 
concerns : 

Communication 

a. Keeping the elementary scliool principal informed of the as- 
sistance available to him 

b. Keeping the resource agencies informed of the needs of the 
elementary school principal 

Leadership Development 

a. Improvement of the elementary school principal’s ability to 
locate and utilize resources and define the principal’s respon- 
sibilities for local instructional improvement 

b. Improvement of leadership within the resource agencies to 
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recognize the problems of the elementary school and to de- 
velop useful assistance programs for the elementary school 



Funding and Staffing 

a. Allocation of sufficient funds to accomplish program ob- 
jectives 

b. Provision of enough personnel to fulfill the responsibilities 
of each agency 



Coordination of Effort 

a. Development of a systematic approach to providing efficient 
and economical means of assistance to the elementary schools 
that need it the most 

b. Specific definition of the functions of each agency in relation 
to the others to most efifectively utilize the staff and funds 
available to each ; prevention of wasteful overlapping of ac- 
tivities 




CO M M U N I C AT 1 0 N 

According' to those representatives interviewed, most re- 
source ag'encies have developied some means of keeping the 
elementary school principal informed. For example, com- 
munications emanating from the USOE, beamed in the di- 
rection of the local school district, follow a common pro- 
cedure. The state departments of education in each state 
become the first stop for most information leaving' the U.S, 
Office. The responsibility then lies with the state agency to 
disseminate directly to local school districts. Various forms 
of communication are issued including program informa- 
tion, progTaiii guides, pamphlets and booklets, printed flyers, 
and numerous reports. The amount of information leaving 
the state agency depends on funds and personnel available 
to handle it. Problems exist between the USOE, the state 




communication 
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doesn't always ])ass tb rough the state agency. The U.S. Office 
lacks funds to disseminate information to all individuals 
who should get it. The federal agency is confident informa- 
tion reaches the states, but what arrives at the local school 
district is unknown. In addition, complications exist at the 
district level; information often is not distributed to the 
schools by the district's central office. 

Other means used by the tJSOE to get information to 
local schools is through regional conferences, radio aiid tele- 
vision presentations, j)ress releases, articles in educational 
journals, and bulletins. Regional conferences are held in- 
volving school su|Derintendents, central-office staff, and state 
department officials. These conferences are presented as 
models for state departments to follow. Some states conduct 
many, others few. USOE officials are scheduled for radio 
and television t)resentations during scheduled trijjs across 
the nation. I’ress releases are distributed to newspapers 
aerciss the country and the E.S. Office works closely with 
NEA and other associations to prepare articles for publica- 
tion in their journals. 

State departments of education, on the other hand, gen- 
erally have a less clearly defined system of communication. 
No formal plan or program of assistance exists in most 
regions. Generally it is up to the individual principal to 
initiate any communication involving assistance needed 
from the state department. There is a vast difference of 
opinion regarding the function of state departments of edu- 
cation in the total educational system. Some states subscribe 
to a “hands off’” policy and regard offers of assistance to 
individual school districts as interference unless such assist- 
ance is formally reciuested. 
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Sonic states, however, follow a different policy and initiate 
involvement with local schools through a variety of planned 
jirog'rams and ongoing* services conducted by consultants in 
the field. Some states, divided into regions or districts, are 
either under the direction of a single supervisor operating 
out Oi the state department office or are completely staffed 
as regional offices. In the regional plan, tlie consultants know 
the personnel in the field and are able to become more 
involved with the local schools than the consultants who 
operate from a central office. 

The state department representatives interviewed cited 
a need for better w'ays to disseminate information to the 
local district. Only two state departments feel they provide 
extremely adequate publication services. The others said 
that current methods of operation in many state departments 
cause a needless duplication of effort and do not allow for 
the most effective utilization of available resources by the 
elementary schools needing help. 

The presidents of the state ESPA were asked to describe 
the methods used by the association to disseminate informa- 
tion to elementary school principals in the state and to esti- 
mate how successful these have been. Table 14 shows a tabu- 
lation of the methods used. 

The newsletter and association meeting’s were the most 
frequent methods mentioned, followed by the association 
journals and incidental mailings of letters, minutes of meet- 
ings, and special bulletins. Fifty-eight percent of the associa- 
tions produce newsletters (from monthly to once a year), 
but only 38 percent publish a journal (quarterly to once a 
year). The number and quality of these publications are 
related to the availability of funds and personnel. Most of 
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Table 14 



i^Ietiiods Used To Disseminate Information 
Among 50 Elem entarv School Principal Associations 



METHOD 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Newsletter 


29 


58 


Meetings 


28 


56 


Journal 


19 


38 


Incidental mailings 


16 


32 


Bulletins 


11 


22 


Parent organisation mailings 


9 


18 


Special reports 


6 


12 


Executive committee travel 


4 


8 


State department mailings 


3 


6 


Yearbook 


1 


2 


None 


1 


2 


TOTAL 


127 





the newsletters and journals are developed as a result of the 
donated time and dedication of busy principals ; few associa- 
tions have sufficient funds to employ an editor and a staff of 
writers. One president describing his situation stated : 

We are attempting to communicate with all principals in the state 
but are having considerable difficulties with this. Many of the 
principals are not members of the association and therefore 
do not get our material. We also had difficulty getting our pub- 
lication out this last year as we had a member of the association 
in charge of this publication but he did not get it out during the 
year. In order to deal with this problem, I asked the state de- 
partment of education to help us and now they print up our 
publication and add information to it. 



The newsletters and journals contain articles describing 
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new ])rogTams in o|)cnition, discussions of current issues, 
oj)inions regarding’ legTil problenis, and other relevant topics. 
I^Iany of tlie articles are written by tO]) educators in the state, 
C()llege and state dej^artinent personnel, and educators with 
a national reputat' -n. The incidental mailings include stim= 
maries of confereiice.s and worksho]3s held around the state, 
letters from the ])rcsident discussing’ current issues or an= 
nouncing fortlicoming activities, and abstracts of relevant 
articles from the literature. 

A few of the associations ( 18 percent) use the publications 
of the state education association as a vehicle to communicate 
with elementary school principals. Articles, announcements, 
program descri]3tions, and references to availal)lc materials 
and resources arc incorporated into these mailings. 

Several s|)ecial reports or publications have lieen pro- 
duccfl b\‘ the associations (12 percent ) and distributed to the 
niember.shi]). Topics such as legislation, role of the elemen- 
tary school principal, evaluation, pupil jtersonnel services, 
innovation in the elementary school, and multi-ethnic ma- 
terials handbooks were among* those mentioned. 

- _ ^ - _ _ 

The use of state department of education mailings and 
presentations at regional association meetings by executive 
officers and area representatives also were listed as communi- 
cation efforts. Only one president stated that he has no 
organized method of communicating with elementary prin- 
cipals in his state. 

The college and university representatives iiiterviev/ed 
also felt a need for better dissemination of information to 
the elemental school principal. They said there is a need for 
the establishment of some super-structure to simply dissem- 
inate materials and information from the various resources. 
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Most principals would have several times more resources avail- 
able to them if they knew vclmt they wanted and who to ask for 
help. They tend to rely almost exclusively on whatever help the 
local district might have. 

There are differing practices regarding the dissemination 
of information relating to the activities of the regional edu- 
cational laboratories. Two of the laboratories communicate 
little or no informaiion to educators in the region as they 
consider their function “not to disseminate information, but 
to develoj) programs.” ?^Iost laboratories, however, maintain 
an unlimited flow of information and utilize a variety of 
methods of communication such as program newsletters, 
pamijhlets, conferences, demonstration days, catalogs of 
products, area councils, and traveling consultants. Some 
limit distribution only to schools actively engaged in labora- 
tory programs while others spread the word throughout 
their region. Those laboratories limiting- communications 
expres.sed concern that demands would be made on them 
from the public and educational institutions that they would 
not be able to meet. 



The staff questioned for some time how much .should be com- 
municated to agencies outside the lab. Some communications 
were made and we found that expectations from public school 
people were very high, and felt ourselves unable to deliver at 
the level of expectations. Dissemination of information was then 
limited considerably and the communication was only through 
those individuals who were actually participating in lab ac- 
tivities. 

Improved communications between the resource outlets 
and the elementary principals was one of the major recom- 
mendations made for upgrading the profession. Principals 
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afe not using many of the resources available to them due to 
lack of information coi wcrning the resource and its purpose. 
Better dissemination of information through brochures, 
mailing lists, journals, and inservice progTams related to the 
specific resources would be advantageous to elementary prin- 
cipals. In addition, it provides feedback to principals regard- 
ing resources for self-improvement. 

Other methods of communication are suggested as well 
that may make resources more helpful to the elementary 
school principal. 

There is presently a need for the systematic identification of 
resource needs through constructive research aimed at the ele- 
mentary school principal. Such research would tell us where 
the problems are and %s’here the resources should be directed if 
they are available, or at least, where new resources need to be 
developed. 

For resources to be more helpful, regional meetings and/or local 
meetings must be initiated where present resource agencies or 
persons ask the elementary school principril, either individually 
or in groups, “Flow can we heljj you ?’' 

One official of the DESP pointed out a lack of communi- 
cation between the associatioii and the USOE. 

A member of this office has never been invited to the Office of 
Education to assist or consult in develojDing programs, guide- 
lines, and so on. There is no communication between this office 
and the Office of Education. 



This lack of communication and involvement also is evi- 
dent in the point of view expressed by a USOE official when 
describing funding- priorities for the Education Professions 
Development Act : 
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. . . no vital need exists in the direction of elementary school 
principals. Other needs are much more evident at the present 
time and speak louder than those of thu elementary principal. 

LEADERS II IP DEVELOPMENT 
One reason available resources are not being fully utilized 
may be the principals themselves. Twenty-two iJcrcent of the 
presidents of the state ESPA indicated a complacency to 
attend nieeting's of the association, an unwillingness to ac- 
cept responsibilities in the development of organization pro- 
grams, and an insensitivity to existing problems. Tradition 
still maintains divisions between groups in some states; if 
programs cross any of the lines of social or traditional cus- 
toms, many principals will not cooperate in their develop- 
ment. A resistance to\varc:l inservice programs also is evident. 

There still are main- principals who feel that they liave a degree 
from a university and are certified and know wliat to do as a 
principal. They are not in favor of spending money for inservice 
type activities as they consider they don^t need it. 

The barriers that confront presidents in the development 
of programs are similar among state associations across the 
nation. Only a limited number (8 percent) of the presidents 
described the picture as completely satisfactory. 

Most presidents (92 percent) mentioned numerous dif- 
ficulties that confront them and expressed acute concern. In 
many instances, this concern was accompanied by varying 
degrees of discouragement. 

Most mentioned among all the barriers discussed were 
those associated with the Jack of recognition of the elemen- 
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tary school principalsiiip as a jirofessional administrative 
position. Sixty percent of the presidents related instances 
when superintendents and school boards did not release 
elementary school principals for attendance at association 
meeting's or who did m)t pay expenses for the princi])als to 
attend meetings. Attendance at professional association 
functions requires that many ])riiicipals ])ay for a substitute 
plus travel and other incurred expenses. One principal said : 

. . . even though this situation exists, most principals do attend. 
We actually have about 60 percent of tlie principals in the state 

as memljers. 

Other barriers discussed include low salary schedules, 
teaching assignments that accompanied administrative re- 
sponsibilities, the absence of secretarial or auxiliary person- 
nel, undefined administrative responsibilities, employnient 
of poorly trained people as elementary principals, and inade- 
quate or unenforced certification standards. 

Tn some states no certification requirements exist for 
elementary school principals ; in others, standards are either 
ignored or modified by state department officials and school 
superintendents. 

There are a number of people constantly working in the field 
who are calling themselves principals, but who in effect are head 
teacluTS. They are trying to function as classroom teachers and 
pseudo-principals and are lowering considerably the standards 
of the principalsiiip in the state. Superintendents themselves are 
presenting barriers since they are standing in the way, in numer- 
ous cases, of actually enforcing the certification requirements. 

By placing, intentionally or unnecessarily, uncertified school 
personnel in positions where they can act as principals has caused 
a good deal of problems. 
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The org'anizational stmeture within associations also has 
created harriers to the develo])nient of state pro.s;’rams. This 
concern, expressed by 40 i)ercent of the presidents, included 
such Ijarriers as the lack of liired leaderslnp at the state 
association level, annual change of executive officers, and the 
operational effect of regional groups. Few state a.ssociations 
are able financially to sni)])ort a full-time executive secretary 
and a consultant staff. Under these conditions, any leader- 
shij) must come from elected officers functioning on borrowed 
time as they are administering their own schools five days 
per week. 1 n many instances, these officers arc changed every 
year. This “does not allow the individual the opportunity to 
really become familiar with his position and develop the 
leadership necessary in this office.” 

Leadership of the state de])artments of education also is 
in need of improvement. The LISOE is confronted with many 
problems because of a lack of leadership at the state level. 

University officials hold similar opinions of the leadership 
at the state and local level. 

There needs to be a change in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The superintendent of public instruction has to get out of 
partisan politics. His position is now an elective one and he 
therefore spends a good portion of his time campaigning. 

The State Department of Education is leaderless and amounts to 
little more than a haven for dismissed public school superintend- 
ents. 

Most of the resource agencies lack leadership and are unable to 
identify the real problems in the elementary school, Such a lack 
of leadership has ultimately had the effect of retarding the initia- 
tive of these potential resource agencies. 

Administrators generally do not know how to utilize available 
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resources, Elementary school principals need more training in 
the methods of properly utilizing an availalde resource and/or 
where to go to find new resources. 




FUNDING AND STAFFING 

All the major resource agencies point to the lack of sufficient 
funds and personnel as one of he primary reasons why their 
assistance programs often are inadequate to meet the needs 
of the elementary school principal. 

The USOE, for example, receives more proposals request- 
ing support funds than it can handle. Funds are insufficient 
to cover all proposals ; in fact, funds are not extensive 
enough to cover those proposals that survive the screen- 
ing process and are authorized for funding. In Title I, for 
instance, approximately three-fourths of the appropriation 
is allotted to elementary schools ; however, only about half 
of this authorization can be funded. 

Federal funding' practices also affect the efficiency with 
which new government programs are implemented. The de- 
velopment of programs is hindered by these factors as well 
as difficulties in the field. Federal committees continually add 
to the list of people eligible to receive title benefits, but the 
appropriation committeemen who authorize funds provide 
only enough money to cover a portion of those eligible. In 
addition, the timing of appropriations affects the quality of 
programs implemented due to limited planning time at the 
local, state, and federal levels. 

Little coordination of services between local school dis- 
tricts also is evident as parallel programs exist utilizing 
similar federal support funds with separate services b ig 
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maintained. Coordination of developmental progTams at the 
local level is designated as the responsibility of the state as 
the U.S. Office lacks funds and personnel to do the job. How- 
ever, the same lack is voiced by state level officials when dis- 
cussing* their involvement in monitoring' funded prog'ranis. 

Improvements in the assistance state departments can 
offer the elementary school principal will necessitate the ex- 
pansion of state department staffs in all nine regions. There 
is a definite need for increased consultative personnel to deal 
with more selected problems at every level, particularly per- 
sons trained in elementary education and administration. 
Additional staff would allow many states the freedom to 
more widely disperse personnel. Increased funding' will be 
necessary before staff or programs can be added to the 
piresent services. In several states this will req'uirc organi.?a- 
tional change at the state department level or philosophical 
change at the legislative level. 

Many of the difficulties the elementary school principals 
associations have in providing assistance to their members 
are closely related to their need for more operating* funds. 
Fifty-four percent of the presidents indicated low dues and 
limited membership as obstructions to growth. Association 
membership among the states ranges from 10 percent of 
the employed principals to approximately 100 percent. An- 
nual dues vary from a low of four dollars to a high of one 
hundred dollars. Interestingly, the association having 100 
percent membership also charges one hundred dollars per 
year dues. 

In an attempt to surmount these obstacles, associations 
have doubled and tripled their dues, have sought assistance 
from DESP in the form of consultants and funds, and have 
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considered the possibility of consolidating a number of states 
into one association. They have found, bowe.'er, jucb con- 
solidation creates even greater problems in comiminication 
and travel. 

Not only is DESP faced with limited income from its 
members, but the membership itself is minimal. Of the 45,000 
elcmentarv school principals across the nation, only 2.5,000 
are paid members. 

College and university officials also share the o])inion that 
more funds are neces.sary to provide elementary schools with 
adequate assistance. 

More money is needed to do the job in order for re-sources to be 
utilized more effectively. If resources could be made available 
without all the “strlng.s attached,” then they would be used more. 
Much of the money which comes from the federal government 
never gets to the place where it can really do the most good ; in 
the cla.ssrooin to lienent teachers and children. It seems that we 
have had federal fnnds available since 1958 but our department 
hasn't received one dime of these funds, have written many 
proposals but haven’t had any funds granted to us. 

COORDINATION OF EFFORT 

In addition to the need for more money and more resource 
personnel, the need to more effectively coordinate the activi- 
ties of the dift'erent resource agencies also was cited often. 
Many of the officials interviewed felt that the present meth- 
ods of operation followed by these agencies contributed to 
the frequent costliness and inefficiency of some of the assist- 
ance programs available to the elementary school. 

The coordination and evaluation of ongoing programs by 
the state agencies presents numerous problems. Many proj- 
ects are operational within a state with little evidence of any 
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coordination. Tn addition, state department officials hesitate 
to assist local districts in the evaluation process and to pro- 
mote systematic changes in weak programs. It seems that 
local administrators would rather maintain the status Cjiio 
even if considerable evidence suggests that long-range ef- 
fectiveness is questionable. The USO.E does not have suf- 
ficient staff to monitor programs at the local level ; there- 
fore, it must depend on the state agency to carry out this 
res])onsibility. The U.S. Office recently has prodded state 
directors to move more forcefully into these areas. 

The college and university oflicials interviewed, in turn, 
felt the necessity of increasing the coordination of state de- 
partment and university programs. 

The state departiTient sh.ould become an outspoken participant 
in the evaluation of university programs, and particularly out- 
spoken al)Out requiring some type of university-based internship 
program as an integral part of the training of elementary school 
principals. This might bring us together to parley the question 
and hopefully provide us with a modus operand! for instituting 
the internship program. It would appear that none of us indi- 
vidually is willing, or has the time, or perhaps gives a damn to 
make the initial thrust ourseh’es. 

The state department and the university should join in conduct- 
ing basic research into the area of the elementary school prin- 
cipalship in order to determine the needs which the principals 
presently have. This research would then provide the basis for 
future attempts to make resources available to elementary prin- 
cipals. 

The state department has not clearly differentiated its roles 
and functions from the roles and functions of the university. As 
a result, there is inherent overlapping in many services and/or 
resource areas and great omissions in other areas that are 

needed. 



Lack of coordination is implied in many of the general 
comments made by college and university officials inter- 
viewed. 

There must be developed a cross-regional effort within each 
state to equali/:e the resources available to the elementary school 
principal. In some areas within the state, resources are plentiful 
and in other areas resources scarcely exist. 

There is not presently an effort being made at any level to pro- 
vide coordination necessary to make the variety of resources 
available to the elementary school principal of any real help. 

Resources would be more helpful if they were geared specifically 
to the elementary scliool and/or specifically to the problems 
faced by the elementary school principal and his staff. 

All resources would be more helpful if they would go directly to 
the elementary school principal rather than relying on the prin- 
cipal to come to the resource. 

There is presently a wealth of available resources : they are just 
not being utilized ; until they are, no new resources are needed. 
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Attempts by the state elementary school principals asso- 
ciations to achieve g-reater coordination of activities in their 
states generally have been unsuccessful. Professional educa- 
tional associations are not directly eligible to apply for fed- 
eral professional development funds. The only way an 
association can utilize federal funds to develop programs 
for self-improvement is to team with a university or state 
department and submit a joint proposal. This places limita- 
tions on associations as they mrlst negotiate or temper ideas 
as well as periodically overcome a lack of commitment on 
the part of state and university personnel. 

Several states have formed coordinating councils com- 
posed of representatives from each administrative group. 

IJO 
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These conncils have been valuable in iilanning jjrop'iam.i, 
improving comniunicatioiis, and identifying adiniiiistraLive 
roles among the levels of leadership. 

I feel that all administrators’ organizations as well as teacher 
organizations must work closely together in order for the schools 
to benefit. I would suggest that the superintendents association, 
school board association, secondary principals association, the 
elementary school principals association, and the state depart- 
ment of education work cooperatively in order to develop pro- 
grams which will be helpful to all groups. This has just begun as 
a council and very little has been done yet, but I feel that it has 
tremendous potential, 

Other associations expressed disenchantment with con- 
solidation eltorts. They discovered : 

. . . the groups have divergent interests and the superintendents 
and secondary principals tend to dominate the elementary prin- 
cipals in their combined association meetings. 

And existing prog’rams often do not encourag'e principals 
to participate in professional association activities. 
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EPRESENTATivES fi'om Colleges and universities in each of 



XV the fifty states were interviewed to obtain their percep- 
tions of the problems facing elementary school principals in 
their res|)cctive states and to determine the nature of the 
training being given to prospective principals. Eighty-seven 
institutions were selected that offered training programs in 
elementary administration. In most cases, the official inter- 
viewed was the person who works most closely with the 
actual elementary administration training program. 

The interview focused on: (a) the awareness of the col- 
lege or university of the problems facing elementary sch.ool 
principals in the state; (b) the nature and extent of the as- 
sistance provided principals through the resources of the 
university; (c) the nature of the training programs de- 
veloped for elementary school principals; and (d) the bar- 
riers to the development of effective training programs and 
inservice activities for both aspiring and practicing prin- 
cipals. (See Appendix B for the actual interview guide.) 

Similar interviews were conducted with state department 
of education officials, presidents of the elementary school 
principals associations, representatives of the U.S. Office 
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of Education, representatives of regional educational 
laboratories, and |)racticin£:>- elementary school princi]>als to 
obtain a more coni])lete understanding of the roles and prob- 
lems of the elementarv school ])rinci|:)al throughout the 
country. The ]X)rtions of these additional interviews that 
focus on college or university training programs are in- 
cluded in this chapter. 

Pkogram and Procedures 

The observations and conclusions drawn in this chapter are 
derived from two ty])es of data obtained by the study team. 
A large proportion of the data is the outg'rovvth of the formal 
interviews held on the different college or university cam- 
puses. Additionally, a segment of the findings results from 
sixty-two written summaries of these programs provided by 
the various colleges and universities where interviews were 
conducted. 

Integration of these findings reveals general patterns of 
training for the elementary principalship and identifies the 
unique features of some prog'rams. Whenever possible, the 
extent of a similarit}'" is indicated by a percentile figure based 
on the total of eighty-seven programs being considered. 

PRESERVrCE PROGRAMS 

Of the eiglity-seven colleges or universities authorized to 
grant degrees in elementary school administration, seventy- 
nine schools (91 percent) have some kind of formalized pre- 
service program. The remaining eight colleges or univer- 
sities (9 percent) indicated either that their programs are 
totally individualized for each candidate or that their pro- 
grams are just in a developmental stage. 
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Of llie seventy-nine colleges or universities having 
jircscrvice programs for prospective elementary school 
])rinci]ials, twenty-six (30 ])ercentj indicated little or no 
distinction between the nature or intent of their programs 
for candidates wisliing admission at either the elementary, 
secoiidarv, or snperintendency administrative levels. While 



the.'.^ programs were most often termed “general adminis- 
tration jn'ograms, tlie inclusion of sjjecihc courses into a 



candidate’s ]) 
tratlon” or “ 



rogram, such as “Elementary School Adminis- 
Guidance in the Elementary Schools, ’ would 



tend to dilterentiate an elementary administration program. 

Of the twenty-six colleges or universities with such a non- 
cli rferentiated administrative prog'rain, reasons given for 
such a lack of sj^ecific emphasis included: (a) the college 
or university initially began its program to train public 
school superintendents or secondary school principals and 
has retained this emphasis, (b) the college and/or univer- 
sity generally thinks that past distinctions between various 
levels of school administration are largely artificial and that 
there is a growing need to have candidates trained to be 
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generally familiar” with all levels of school aclministratioii. 



This latter rationale was presented by nineteen of the tw'entv- 
six officials interviewed. 



One university policy statement regarding its own gener- 
alized administrative program tends to typify the assumption 
underlying all such g'eneralized programs in educational 
administration : 




Advanced study in educational administration begins with the 
assumption that making and executing wise educational policy is 
a primary task of the administrative leader . . . the schools are 
expected to promote economic growth, to overcome poverty and 
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racial isolation, and generally to enhance the quality of life. 
Creative administrators are likely to hold a number of quite dif- 
ferent positions during their professional lives. Therefore, the 
school does not prejiare people for specific administrative roles, 
but tries, through a broad spectrum of intellectual pursuits and 
field experiences, to prepare its students vcith the skills needed to 
function effectively in a variety of existing and emerging roles . , . 

All preservice prog'rams represent cither a live- or six-year 
stint for the preparation of elementary school principals. If 
a doctoral degree is the oh active of a particular program, 
however, more than six years may be required for its com - 
pletion. 

In cases wheix* there is a fifth-year program, it usually is 
syiionomous with the master's degree program ( M.S., M. A., 
or Ed.iM.) and applies directly to a certification for elc 
tary school administration issued by the state dcpartir f 
education. While state certification requirements vary, tin 
completion of a master's degree usually presupposes that 
certification will be possible if the candidate has taken the 
necessary coursework. 

There are certain exceptions to this general pattern, how- 
ever. One state requires only six quarter hours of graduate 
work in the area of supervision or administration for the 
elementary principal’s certificate, which — according to one 
ofifeial — results in “an extremely weak preparation pro- 
gram." 

In a second .date, the department of education is nonregu- 
latory and provides no guidelines for the courses that must 
be taken to meet certification standards. The local public 
school districts, therefore, are forced to make professional 
judgments regarding the qualifications of an administrative 



candidate. Since tlrs situation exist.s .statewide, a candidate 
often i.s hired tor a;, administrative ])0.sition l)el’ore he takes 
ant' conr.ses in elenentar_\- administration: “A candidate 
needs no S])ccinc cuur.sework in eleinctitary admini.stration 
to find work in manv districts of this state." 



In a third state, the liljeral issuance of ])rovi.sional cer- 
tificates has resulted in a situation that prompted one uni- 
x'ersity official to state : 

In the past we ha\'e had a considcralde mimber of secondary 
school coaches going into tlic elementary principalship because 
they had a ^I.S. degree and could cjualify for provisional certi- 
lication. Teachers protested tliis k:ind of leadersliip, however, and 
they are forcing a change. 

\\ here a colleg'e or university doe.s have a sixth-year prep- 
aration ])rogram, it is most often directed toward doctoral 
degree work ( Ed.f). or Ph.D.) in elementary school admin- 
istration. In these cases, the state’s certification require- 
ments arc part of the advanced dcgTcc rcquircnicnts. 

A general survey of these sixth-year preparation pro- 
grams sug’gests that they offer mcasurafdy greater ilexi- 
liilitv than do the five-year preparation programs. 

Coursework at all eighty-seven institutions, as character- 
ized by the school officials, ranges from “highly informal and 
totally indivldnahzed" to “quite structured and basically the 
same as the rec(uirements for state certification as outlined 
by the state department of education,” 

While it is difficult to generalize with regard to the kinds 
of ])reservice coursework in these eighty-seven colleges and 
universities, the following compilation of courses designed 
for candidaces entering a program in elementary school 
administration is representative : 
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Courses in Genera! Administration 
Public Scliool Administration 

School Law (occasionally a specific state law, e.g., Washington 
State law) 

School Finance 

School Huildings 

School Personnel Adniinistration 

Organization and Administration of Pulilic Education 

Courses in Elementary Admhiistration 
The Elementary School Principalship 
Issues in Elementary Administration 
T.eadership and Change in the Elementary School 

Courses in Curricular Areas 
Science in Elementary Education 
Social Studies in the Eleir.entary School 
Language Arts in the Elementary School 
^lathematics in the Elementary School 
Modern Technology in Educatioit 
ElemeiUary chool Curriculum 

Courses in Classroom Supervision 

Educational Supervision 
Supervision and Impirovement of Instruction 
Organization, Administration, and Supervision in the Elemen- 
tary School 

Courses in Foundations Area 
Human Growth and Development 
Advanced Educational Psychology 
Guidance in the Elementary Schools 

Courses in Research-Related Area 
Introduction to Educational Research 
Educational Statistics 
Tests and Measurements 




no 



Cross-Disciphnary Courses (candidate typically selects one or 
two areas from among the following) 

Social Science 

Philoso{)hy or Logic 

Political Science 

Economics 

Porcign Languages 

Social Psychology and/or Psychology 

Business Administn tioii 

hile the aforementioned courses or generalized course 
areas are representative of the preservice efforts of the ma- 
jority of the universities and colleges included within this 
study, several S]}ecific courses are unique and may well sug- 
gest new dimensions in elementary administrative training. 
These atypical courses include; 

Organizational Behavior Analysis 
Advanced Group Dynamics 
Frontiers of Knowledge in the Future of Education 
Sociology of School Adminifeiration 
• Tile Role .jf the Principal as Instructional Leader 
Change and Innovation in Educational Organizations 
Seminar in Group and Interpersonal Relations 
Communications in Educational Organizations 
Environmental P’actors and Forces Influencing Educational 
Administration 

Several of the college or university officials interviewed 
expressed concern about the cross-disciplinary subject areas. 
Although the selection of one or two such areas Is required 
by most schools for the development of a candidate's minor, 
the departments offering these courses usually are totally 
independent of the school or department of educational 
administration. Such departmental autonomy makes cross- 
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campus coordination and cooperation in the development of 
a candidate’s program difhcult. 

In addition, rigid scholastic requirements in many of the 
cross-disciplinary subject areas, or rec:|uirements stressing 
the need for prior undergraduate coursevvork in these sub- 
jects, often make it nearl}^ impossible for an elementary ad- 
ministration candidate to be admitted into certain cross- 
disciplinary fields. 

In addition to the coursework required in the |)reparation 
p)rograms of the college or universities having formalized 
])i'cservice ])rograms, thirty-two colleges and universities 
(37 percent) indicated they require eitlicr a field experi- 
ence or an internship ex|3erience for their elementary ad- 
ministration candidates. Participation in these programs by 
the candidal 2 is optional. 

^Vllile it was generally agreed that an internship expel i- 
cncc has merit, .^erious limitations were nientiuiied by col- 
lege or university officials regarding the actual establish- 
ment of such an experience for administrative candidates. 
Of the limitations mentioned, the following w'ere recurring' 
concerns: (a) the unix'ersity has no money budg'eted for 
such an expensive program; (b) the university’s faculty 
are iiicapable ot oliering the necessary supervision because 
of the need to commit their time to other portions of the in- 
structional program; (c) there are not enough local school 
districts willing to cooperate in the development of an in- 
ternship pjrogram ; (d) wdthout money to pay candidates 
during the period of time they are involved with an intern 
program, few candidates wall actually apply ; and (e) while 
the university or college would like to develop an internship 
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])rooTani, the needs of the total program make the implemen- 
tation of a new program a low priority. 

\\’here the college or university does have an internship 
jirogram or a field experience, the actual amount of course 
credit varies from three to twelve semester hours. Nine col- 
leges and universities (10 jjercent) that offer an optional 
internship or field experience program do so in a single- 
credit course designed for this purpose. Thirteen of the 
schools (15. percent) do not have any candidates involved 
in such an ex])erieiice. Two universities, however, have over 
twenty candidates involved each year in an internship pro- 
gram. And two universities permit a candidate to take an 
intcrnshi|) experience in lieu of actual experience in the pub- 
lic schools on admission into the training* program. 

Although thirty-two institutions have some form of field- 
related internship program, tliey commonly suiter from one 
or all of the limitations mentioned earlier. Consequently, 
such a pr igram often is a “paper prefabrication,” as one 
college official mentioned, and less of a reality than many 
c()]]ege and university catalogs sug'gest. 

One of the university representatives, however, wdio did 
suggest that his internship program was both functional 
and successful, accounted for this by saying that his pro- 
gram was heavily financed by both the university and by 
coo])erating public school districts. The candidate spends 
the first semester on the university campus where he receives 
a $500 to $700 v/ork assignment paid out of a $10,000 ac- 
count budgeted yearly by the university. During* tlie second 
semester the candidate is involved in his internship experi- 
ence with a local school district and is placed on its payroll 
for $2,500. During* the final semester the candidate returns 

' ifeo 
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(n the cnni]ms to com])lete his training program. In addition 
'o the fiscal allocations that sup])ort this program, the uni- 
versity prox idcs the equivalent ot two full-time faculty posi- 
tions tor the su])cr\'ision nf candidates. 

Beyond (he o])portunities for lield ex:pcricnce in manv of 
the eighty-se\'en Cdlleges and universities, sc\'entv-eig'ht 
schools (89 ])ercent ) ])ro\'ide some form of research o])por- 
tunity within t j framework of the ])reservice jirogram. 
Siidi credit \'arie,s from six to nine semester liours for can- 
didates for a master’s degree or a max'imum of thirtv quar- 
ter hours of credit for doctoral degree research. 

Seven colleges or universities (8 percent), which once 
ottered thesis credit in the course of tile fifth-year training 
program, have discontinued this practice hecaiise of a lack 
of faculty and/( faculty time to super\a'se research work 
or liecause tlie demand for candidates in elementarv school 
administratinn lias forced the universities to red :cc the 
length of its training iirogram. 

For example, nine university representatives ( 10 percent) 
mentioned that they could not turn out Candida les rapidly 
enough to' meet the increasing demands of their state for 
qualified elementary school jirincliials. One college, with 250 
giaduate students in tlie School of Education, has g'radu- 
ated only 1 1 candidates with a master’s degree in elementary 
administration since 1961. In this same state, a recent study 
showed the level of educational attainment for the state’s 
elementary school principals as follows: 



LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT 

Sophomore year of college 
Two-year normal school graduate 
Junior year of college 



PERCENTAGE 

2 

1 

1 



Three-year schocl graduate 
Bachelor’s degree 
Bachelor’s degree plus 30 hours 
Master’s degree 
I^Iaster’s degree plus 30 hours 

Other professional degree or advanced certiHcation 
Doctoral degree 



5 

47 

14 

23 

2 

9 

0 



Certainly the addition of one to three grau..atcs in ele- 
mentarv administration cannot (|ttick]y ovcrcoine this state s 
administrative dc t'ncies, Lmfortiinately, this condition is 
not unique. It can perhaps be expected that until the demand 
for elementary school principals is satislied, a trend toward 
shortenino- the lenyth of college and nirversity preservicc 
programs will continue. 



AD^^IISSION PROCEDURES 

There is a wide variety of screening procedures for admis- 
sion into programs in elementary school administration. 1 he 
following is a compilation of the various techniques used. 

1. Use of a candidate’s grade-point average from undergraduate 
or post-graduate work at an accredited school ; 

An acceptable G.P.A. for most of the eighty-seven schools 
studied was 3,00 on a 4,00 grading scale. Grades from a 2.50 
to a 3.23 G.P.A. usually' are acceptable. While a grade 
point average seemed a universal screening device, the vast 
majority of schools interviewed on occasion would waive 
this reejuirement to admit an otherwise acceptable candi- 
date on a provisional basis. 

2. Use of various screening tests aimed at measuring pnrticular , 
competencies or proficiencies desired of entering candidates ; 

a. The Miller’s Analogy Test (range of admissible scores 
center around 50 with many nnivei ities indicating no 
particular cutoff) 
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b. The Graduate Record Exam (ranp;e of admissible scores 
vary from aOO to S)00 in both thi antitative and lan- 
guage portions with several schools indicating no par- 
ticular cutolY) 

c. Teacher-Student Inventory 

d. Ed vard’s Personality Preference Test 

e. Cooperative English Examination 

f. Strong-Interest Inventory 

g. Minnesota ^lulti-Phasic Personality Inventory 

b. Ohio State I’sycholngirnl Examination 

i. The Dnppcd Reasoning Test 

j. Otis Pss chological Ifxamination 

k. Gilford Teniperament Survey 

l. National Teachers Exainination 

The I'klillerN Analogy and/ or the Gradiiatc Record Exam- 
ination are the most commonly used screening tests. He ,v- 
ever, since many of the coneges and universities have no 
dennitive cutoff pnint, the actual test results often suggest 
an established admissions ‘‘procedure” rather than an ef- 
fecLlve screening device. 

In addition to these screening procedures, the following 
conditions for admission to elementary administration pro- 
grams exist in the majority of the eighty-seven colleges or 
universities. 

1. Two to three years of successful teaching experience or re- 
lated experience at the elementary school level while holding 
a valid elementary teaching certificate. While this is a general 
requirement of the majority of the colleges and universities, 
where interviews were conducted, several exceptions were 
noted. Two universities do not require prior teaching ex- 
perience in the elementary schools and six college and/or 
university officials indicated the possibility of waiving the 
teaching requirement. On§ official stated : 
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We're accustomed to only getting 35- to 45-year-olcl resi- 
due going into our principalship program. Our screening 
procedures are devised only to rescreen these people. We 
should throw out the three-year teaching requirement for 
admissions, lleing an outstanding teacher may well not be 
an appropriate c’*hcrin for assurance that this same ]iersou 
will become a successful public school adniinistrator. 

2 . Letters of reference from eniployers indicating that the pro- 
posed candidate wih be able to acconiplish graduate level work 
and that he has the > nalities necessary to become a successful 
elenientnr)' school principal 

3. The <''"idiclate's signed letter of intent presented to either or 
boiu graduate school of the university and the depart- 
ment of elementary school administration, 

4. Copies of all official transcripts of courses taken at other uni- 
versities or colleges presented to the adniissions office of the 
university 

In addition to these s'eneral procedtires, sixty-nine col- 
lege othcials (79 percent ) indicated that some form of de- 
partmental interview with the potential candidate is required 
prior t ) actual admissions into a degree program. Such an 
interview takes one of two po.ssible forms: fa) a personal 
interview between the candidate and either the dean or the 
departinent chairman of the de])artment of edncational 
administration, or (b) a personal interview betweeii the 
candidate and an officially delegated selection and/or screen- 
ing committee comprised of from two to five faculty mem- 
bers from within +:he departmem. One nniversil}’ official in- 
dicated that the entire faculty of the departnient meets, if 
possible, with each applicant. 

Se^’en university representatives (S percent) indicated 
that the majority of their candidates come into their train- 
ing programs on the basis of “formalized preselection.” Lo- 
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cal pulilic school officials, asked to perform this service for 
the cnlleg'e or university, forward the names of possible can- 
didates to a designated faculty member of the imiversity. 

After review, these “nominees” arc invited to apply for 
admission intc.) the training ])r(igram. Eacli college official 
who indicated that this is a formalized screening- and selec- 
tion jn'oeedure said that such a pitljlic schoobitniversity 
liaison has resulted in the general u|)grading‘ of the quality 
of elementary administration candidates. 

LATER SCREENING PROCEDURES 

The most universally accepted screening procedure for can- 
didates enrolled in an elementary administration training 
program is the student’s prior grade-point averag'e. While 
a ('andidate usually is reriuired to maintain a 3.00 G.P.A. level 
on a 4.00 grading scale, several collcge.s and universities 
mentioned that specitic emphasis is placed on the overall ]ier- 
forniance of candidates. In effect, certain courses become 
the actual screening device, not only in tei ^ of the grades 
recei\'ed in these specihed classes, but also witli regard to a 
fonnalized facult}^ evaluation of the individual competen- 
cies of th.e p. vticiiiants within such a course. 

Tlie exact nature of the courses used in tlu.T manner can- 
not be g'eneralized. Seeming!}’, courses used for screening 
of candidates tend to typify the general philosophy under- 
lying the overall joreparation program; that is, if the prepa- 
ratory program has a strong research orientation, a course 
in educational research might be used to screen candidates. 
Tf the college’s emphasis is on the development of human 
lelations skills, the course used might well be a graduate 
seminar in human relations 
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,\ltlioiigh a candidate's course work and his G.P.A. are 
the niost common screening- procedures, the extent of for- 
malized screening- being conducted by the majoritv of the 
colleges and universities is uncertain. One colleg'e ofticial 
stressed : 

There is little or no actiml evaluation of n candidate as lie goes 
tlirongh our program. The emphasis is upon screening at the 
enti'}’ level. Our faculty does have an opporLimity to evaluate 
and screen candidates as tliey pass tlirongh their courses, but no 
candidate has ever neen screenc 1 out of the program after having 
been admitted. 




Related to this, a representative frjni a Western univer- 
sity said that a candidatehs G.P.A. is “more or less an arti- 
ficial arrang'enient used larg'tly because the liberal arts pro- 
gTam places such an emphasis upon grades and grade-point 
ai'erages.” 

In universities or colleges with preparation progTams that 
stress the academic growth of their candidates, the use of 
a grade as a screening device is more standardized. One 
faculty member indicated that screening at his school is 
based exclusively on a candidate’s G.P.A. This same school 
has approximately a 50 percent attrition rate because “maiw 
of our candidates do not have an adequate background to 
pass our courses.” 

In a university where the state department requirements 
for certification are particularly lax, an official commented : 

Because there is no law that tells any college or university hi this 
state what an elementary school principal must have in the way 
of training, we find it difficult to screen our candidates. In fact, 
there is no use attempting to screen, because regardless of screen- 
ing procedures, if a particular district wishes to hire a candidate 
he will be hired with or without our personal support. 
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Ileyoncl a candidate's ciiimilative G.P.A. for courses 
taken, sixty-one colleges or universities indicated that all 
screening procedures ten ^ to be “infonnal.'’ Unfortunately, 
the nature of this informality cannot be generalized beyond 
Uie specific comments of two olficirds. The first university 
representative stated : 

If the faculty in general feels the candidate is a likely success in 
administration, we encourage him ; otherwise, we give him a 
form of discouragement through our lack of encouragement. 

A Southwestern college official concluded that in his 
school there is no formal evaluation of a candidate other than 
“his attitude, his behavior, and, of course, his grades.” 

In many of the colleges or universities having' programs 
leading to elementary administration certification, the num- 
ber of candidates actually involved is small. In these cases, 
usually one or two faculty members, who teach courses that 
affect all or nearly all of the elementary administration can- 
didates, comprise unofficial screening committees. The.se 
faculty members, who usually are respected and recognized 
by their colleagues, make their personal evaluation of the 
various candidates known to the educational profession 
\vithin the state or geographical area served by the college 
or university. 

Beyond these formal and informal methods, the onh^ other 
general screening occurs, if it occurs at all, at the end of a 
candidate's formal program during' wwitten comprehensive 
examinations. 
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These examinations generally are read oy a committee 
of three to five facinty members including the candidate’s 
major advisor and a professor from a cross-disciplinary 
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area. In a<lclilion to these exaininations, in the seventy-nine 
cnlle.ye.s or universities ( 89 ])ercent ) that have some forni 
ot research ])rnject as a portion of the preserviec ]ir() 5 : 4 rnin, 
tlie oral examinations tliat accoinpan'' llie com])Ietion of tliis 
research ])rojcct act as a conclndinp* screening' ])roccdiire. 
W'liile tliese latter screening' o])]K)rtunitics do exist, fev, if 
anv candidates are not granted degrees after having suc- 
cessfully Cimipleted all oilier jihascs of the ])rcser\ ice jiro- 
gram. In all hut a few cases, the assunpition made l)v most 
college and uni\'ersity o!iicirds regcarding screening ])roce- 
dures during tlie candidate’s actual iirogram is that if a can- 
didate commits snnieient time and energy to his ])rogrc'im 
after Iieing admitted, it can generallv he assumed that he 
eventually will receive his administrati\'e credentials. 

I N a !■: lU' I c ' K v RO( ; i ■ a h 

Of the eighty-seven cnilcges and universities contacted, a 
total of twentythree (26 jiercent) indicated they have some 
fornializecl, inservice jirogram for ]')rinci]')als working in the 
riekl. Idle remaining sixty-four schools (74 percent ) do not 
regard their ii service ]irograms as being formalized. (Be- 
cause the intervie\vs often did not show ap])rccial)Ie differ- 
ences between the nature of the programs conducted, the 
personal interpretaLion made by the interviewer regarding 
what might constitute a “formalized” inservice |)rogram 
may well reflect a semantic difference rather than an actual 
program difference. ) 

All iiiservice programs have some common features; (a) 
the bulk of all inservice efforts is in the form of various col - 
lege courses conducted either at the university or in univer- 
sity-sponsored or cosponsored workshops or extension pro- 
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gTams held during the regular academic \'car and lliruugli 
the , summer; (h) local, regional, cn* statewide conferences 
on a varietv of topics arc prnminent inscrvicc activities ; and 
(c ) S]!ecially contracted ])ul)l!C scliool clistrict inservice ])n.)- 
gr.'ims are a common metins of presenting* lield-nrientecl in- 
se r N'ice j)rogram s. 

While sew;nty-eight colleges and universities (89 j)cr- 
cent ) indicated the use of one or all of the inscrvicc tech- 
ni(|ues, two scliools s|)ecihcallv stated that mserx'ice is not 
considered t() lie a function of their schools. A third iinix’cr- 
sitv ollicial stated facetionslv ; “ "Phe onlv inscrvicc \vc con- 
ilnct f<ir our graduates is to |)i ay lor tliem.” 

.Although a varietx' of mserxace iirograms is conducted 1)\^ 
the eight v-se\'en schools, fourteen college and unix'crsity ofli= 
cials ( It) ])ercent ) sugg'ested that often these jirograms arc 
more ada])ted to the needs and interests of public school 
superintendents than the}' are to the needs of clementarx^ 
school administrators. One such college re])resentati ve con- 
cluded that elementarv administraHon is liasically “n latent 
stejicliild” and lliat nianx' scliools liax e not as \ et “tooled uj)” 
to ])rovide inscrvicc activities for the elementary school jirin- 
cipals. 

(Jne college indicated that inscrvicc ])ro\ isions arc made 
onlv for those candidate.s that have come througli the school's 
six-vear administrative ])rcparator\' program, ddiis college 
official stated; “If a six-}’ear preparation program is de- 
cided n])on l)y the candidate rather than the more typical 
five-year program, then we do make an effort to provide in- 
service opportunities for him.” 

A total of eighteen colleges and univer.slties (20 percent) 
regularly involve themselves wdth other agencies or groups 



in the devehipincnt and presentation of insendee ])rugTains 
as a direct result of faculty representation in these other 
agencies. 'J'he most connnon alliances are lietwcen tlie state’s 
I'hSPA, the state department of education, or another uni- 
\'ersity or college in the area. 

In cases \\'here insen'ice is conducted jointly, the results 
\arv. One university faculty memljer commented: 

'rhere is no formal prngruni at this univer.Hily fur inservice. Sunic 
dejtartincnt nicnibers do work with the Itlemeritar}’ Scliool Priii- 
cipai.s Association, knit this is a Iiit or miss situation. At the 
|)rcsent time, no one is dcsignrited as a liaison with this group. 

A second oflicial stated that cooperation Ijetwcen his dc- 
])artmcnt and the state’s JfSl'A is severely limited bccaiise 
“neither the ESPA nor this state’s principals show the 
sligiitcst signs of leadership.’’ 

An additional college official indicated that there is co= 
operation lictvvccn the college and the ESPA, but the results 
are discriminatory : 

We do cosponsor inser\'ice acti\ iUes w itli the ESP*\, providirig 
three=day conferences where the principals come in and discuss 
various prolilems. Basically, tliese conferences are for the white 
principals even though the l)lack principal will be accepted if he 
wdshes to attend. 



(Tronicallv, perhaps, the focus of the last conference con- 
ducted by this group centered aroniid the methods that could 
be used to promote school desegregation.) 

Several college and university representatives said they 
encountered some problems in developing irservice pro- 
grams for elementary school princiiials. Such problems in- 
cluded: (a) faculty time is allocated only to work done in 
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the cnlle,i4'c and insen’ice efTorts are not rewanlcd ])v in- 
creased salary allowance , (b) ‘‘there a])]')Ctirs to be very 
little interest ir this state for insei'\'icc proyrannnins’' since 
the hulk of the princijjals arc a]mthetie to their own situa- 
tion;” (c) there is a lack of sun'icient numbers c>f faculty 
in the de|)artnicnt to coordinate and develop an inservice 
elToi't: and (cl) the university iacks coininitinenl to oiler 
inservice assistance to their pTadiiatcs. 

Two universities conductinn- insen-ice ]H'OQTains in their 
states ap])arentlv ha\’e overcome these liinitations, however. 
Ncilher ju'o^'ram deiicnds on federal or toundatioii funds 
for its su])|)ort. 

d'he basic einjihasis in the first of tlicse two pirogTains is 
on instructional leaderskiip. W’liilc the jirograin orip;inally 
was desig’ned for elenientary school jirincijials, all elTorts 
iKjw center on work with the district's entire administrative 
staff to insure a inaximum “nudtpilier effect.” Each year the 
university works cooperatively ^^•ith a limited number of 
scliools over the course of an entire year. The cooperating' 
school district must guarantee the allocation of one day per 
month over an eight-month poeriod for their entire adminis- 
trati\'C staff. In these eight full-day sessions, fifteen struc- 
tured inservice topacs are handled utilizing a variety of simu- 
lated materials. 

^^'hi]e fifteen sepiarate topics are handled, one full day is 
spent in the general area of instructional supervision, ''an 
area cvherc most adniinistrators completely lack competen- 
cv,” Til tins session, the focus is on ‘‘detraining'” administra- 
tors in judgment niaking and "retraining” them in non- 
directive observational technic]ues. In addition to this basic 
inservice topic, other sessions concern feedback and com- 



iimnicatioii, )^tic Icsiin^" pmccdures, intcTX’icw tccli- 

niqncs, ihegToii]) imc'raction jjrocess, curriculuni desig'n. the 
fornnilalion of instniclinnrd olqectives, and liljrary colleo 
tioiis. Since 195d, the^c insendce ])rograms have reached 
a|)|)roxnnate]y 7/300 adininistnilors in eith.er tlirce- or fonr- 
dny \vorksho|),s t)r on a ^-ear-loiyy l)asir, 

d'he second ninS'ersity has de\’elo{)e(l an “extern" |)roo-ram 
lor elenientarv school ])rinci])alH. 'riie ern|)liasis in tin's pro- 
g-rani is on training’ tlic ]ndnci|)al “to work from a knowl- 
edye la'ise nitlier than from a theoretical l)asc in ])ro])lcin 
solving." 

The “extern" experience extends oc’er an entire academic 
sch(K)] vear, c\ ith a total of ten weekend ineeting's. Two of 
these mcotiniit's arc condneted on the imivcrsity campus and 
the reniainin.p' eigTt sessions are lielcl in a cam]) settinj’" 
“aevay from the administrator's home, his school, and his 
tele])hone." /V scries of gnest sjieakers are ])rovided to talk 
on a wide rang'c of differing' “but usually thougiit-provok- 
ing' issues.” Discu.ssion g'rou])s, u'hich follocv Lliese general 
sessions, emphasize the ‘'facts of the ])articular issue” rather 
than the tlieorics that might seem a])parent. Using these 
sanie “fact-finding skills,” the externs each do an indciith 
analysis of a particular problem in their respective elemcn= 
tary schools as a culminating' jiroject. 

R ICS IC A H IT A N IT D I S S 1C M' 1 N A T I O N 

Of the eighty-seven colleges and universities, a total of 
twenty-two schools (25 percent) indicated they have some 
formalized research program; the remaining* sixty-fi\e col- 
leges and universities (75 percent) have no research lieing 
conducted in the general area of elementary school adminis- 
tration. 
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Of the schools having done research in the ro'ea of tlie 
clenicntarv school or the eleincntarv stdiool ])rinci])al. most 
of it was conducted l)v the school's elcnientar)* administra- 
tion can<lidalcs and rejiortccl in citlier niaster’s tliescs or 
doctoral dissertations. Such rcsearcli was most often dis- 
seminated in alistracteci fcnau or in conijilete lorni on the re- 
(juest of interested |)rinci])als throughout tlic local area. 

Seven institutions that once required a tliesls project have 
(liscontimied tliis ])ortion of their jirograiu ; Ccmseiiuentl}', 
thev no longer ha\'e any research done in the area of ele- 
mentarv administration. In each case, the rescarcli jirogram 
was discmitiniied iDecause it was lieconiing too CN'jiensive to 
release faculty to act in a supervisory caiiaeity. 

Xine collegc.s and universities ( 10 percent ) conduct some 
form of continucus research Ijecause they liau'e a piermaneiit 
school study council, service liureau, or educational research 
center located on their campuse.s. Three of these school study 
councils have developed extensive research progranis ; two 
are working' with twenty major public school districts and 
the third is involved with, thirty school systems. here sneh 
a fonnalizecl research agency exists, the dissemination pro- 
cedures also arc formalized. In these cases, research dis- 
semination most often occurs through research journals, 
books, manuscripts, quarterly newsletters, or speeches made 
by the participating researchers. 

Apiart from the candidate's research, much of the research 
cited by the various colleges and univer, ities is conducted 
jointly with the state department of education, the state’s 
ESPA, or as a result of private contracts with local public 
school districts. Where such research is not confidential, 
dissemination usually occurs through the ESPA journals, 
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the rhi Delta Kappaii, or in the uni\-ersity's catalog ur re- 
search l)niletins. 

Where inclividual faculty niemhers arc involved in re- 
search ell orts, (lisscinination of findings ty])ically takes place 
in sul)sec|iicnt courses taught by these same staff members, 
in inrmah/icd s|)ccclics the}’ delix’er, or in ioiirnal articles. 
In one college all research results are puljlished under the 
name of the clean nl the Scbciol of lulucatinn. 

One university with a definite research cm])haRis has 
])laccd its 1 acuity members on a merit system: tlicv receive 
merit ])oints or ratings based on the number of articles thev 
get ])ublishcd. iMerit ])oints also arc gi\'en for anv jtretfes- 
sional services ccDuductcd l)y a faculty nicmltcr in a local 
school district. 

\ arious justifications arc gix'en bv college and univer- 
sit\' representatives for the limited amount of research being 
conducted on the university level. These reasons include: 
(a) the unix’crsity has failed to recognize the ultimate im- 
])ortancc of its research function ; consequentlv, the uni^'cr- 
■sity has not ])rovidecl tlie necessary amount of released time 
for taculty to ]nirsue research activities: (b) onlv enough 
faculty exist to carry on a basic instructional program, thus 
research is virtually impossible; and (c) the basic research 
coinjictencies of many university personnel are limited. As 
a result, research often is not coiiducted even in settings 
where research is possible. 

COOPERATIVE PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Only six schools (7 percent) indicated they have cooperated 
with other colleges and universities in the development of 
the elementary administration training program. The re- 
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mainini;' cis^'luy-one schools (93 ])ercent ) stated that no co- 
C)|)C’nition had either l)eeii receiN'ed or rcMjuested in the de- 
veIo])mcnt of their |)re])riratory pru.yTanis, 

\\ liiie reasons for such a lack of coc)])eration often were 
left un.s|)ecined, several collcg'c and university officials did 
corninent. One representative stated ; 

It seems that every professor is on his own within tlie clepart- 
nieiU. \\ e lon't e\'en have an assuciation cjf scliool administrators 
in this stnte Perhaps we are just imcooperative by natiire. 

An ohicial in another state resjionded: 

Tlie availal)ility of federal money seems to have created a lack 
of trust between tlie various colleges in this state. One school 
will often fail to confer vvitli other universities regarding an}' new 
programming effort because they fear, and often justifiabh', that 
their ideas will be stolen or incorporated into another univer- 
sity’s program without pjrofessional credit being given. 

In addition to these responses, a college faculty meinber 
coiicluded ; 

There is no communication Iretween higher educational institu- 
tions ill this state. I personally believe tliis is a tragedy. The State 
Legislature has, liovvever, formed a coordinating board for 
higher education in an attempt to bring the schools together. 

As of yet, there has been no action since the Legislature has not 
provided funds so that the board may function. 

Aside from coopierative efforts in the area of pirogram 
development, seven universities (8 percent) indicated that 
they are functioning* members of the University Council 
of Educational Administration (UCEA). One university 
is affiliated with the Congress of School Administrators 
“largely as a result of a lack of any affinity with this state's 
educational association.” 




In addition In tliese coo|)crali-ve cdTurts, ihirlcc'n colte.LfCS 
and universities (15 ])ercent ) liave some form of recii)rocal 
tirrane’cinent with other schools to either offer joint conrse= 
work occasionally or to acce])t tlie credits of a transfer stn- 
dent from a nearin' itniversit\- with no loss in the candidate's 
n-raduate standing-. Such an arrangement generally exists 
where two scliools lie in dose gcogra])hical ])rnxiniity. (.)ne 
umversilv offieial indicated that his school and aiitcther col- 
lege cooi)erated through, the su])crvision of each other's 
interns. 

I'inallv, one uni\'crsit;\' has joined \\'ith tliree other col- 
leges and universities in the state under a h'ord houn- 
dation grant to coo])erati\’ely develo]) an interuniversity in- 
ternshi]) ])rograin in educational adininistration. hilc each 
school has an internshi]') ])rogram, this cooperation rc]u-c- 
sents the First effort to comlnne resources and ])crsonncl in 
a siugle jirogram thrust. An official interviewed doulited, 
however, whether such an effort would ha\-c licen uiade had 
it not lieen for tlie siiccial grant received to su])port the pro= 
gram. 

CoNTEMPLATl'D ClTANGES 

On this particular topic many of the college and unk'ersity 
officials interviewed gai'c more than a single response. As 
a result, a total of 113 specific responses zc'crc recorded and 
all percentages indicated arc based on this figure rather than 
on the 87 total respondents. 

Twenty-seven responses (24 ]'iercent) indicated that no new 
changes are being contemplated in present elementary ad- 
ministration programs. While it is extremely dilTicult to 
generalize the exact meaning of this response, ttvo possible 
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reasons oUen were iiii])lie(l: (a ) there is ffeneral saiisfac- 
tion with liie exisliiiif irainin,if ])ro,^-rani and no clian.ife is 
needed: or (h) any clianyes iliat miyht he considered are 
de|iendent on either additional faculty or increased financial 
assistance, niakiny' an_\' or all possilile chanyes nnlikeh'. 

lleyond these two indniar)’ reasons for choosiny to nmiiw 
tain the exdstiny ])re])aratory ])royrani, one nni\’ersite ofli- 
ci.d indicated hesitancy to chanye until niaior |)liiloso])liical 
issues reyardiny tlie ])rinci]Kdshi]) are resolved: 

]9‘e.scntly there is an issue in this state cner \vliether we want 
principals to be instructional leaders or plant nianagers. A\'hen 
thii.s decision is linall\' deterniincd, then certainl\- there will liar e 
to lie major changes in onr j:>resent preservice program. 

In add' to these rcsjtonscs, sex viitecn scliool re])re= 
.sentatix'es (,15 jtercent) suyycsted that chanyes are heiny 
considered in tlieir cxistiny proyrams, ljut that siich chanyes 
arc still liciny discussed in coininittec mcctinys or bv faculty 
mcniljcrs in informal discussions. 

Eiyht collcye and nnix’crsity officials (7 percent) sny= 
yested that their existiny traininy |)royrcanis are desiyned 
on an individnal Imsis for each candidate. As a result of this 
inherent dexibility, chanyes within each of these proyrams 
seem to occur continuously; altliongh as one rej^resentative 
mcntiniicd, “the n\'erall focus of the prnyram docs not 
cha n yc mcas n raltly . ’ ’ 

Of those colleye and/or university officials wlio indicated 
more specific chanye.s are beiny contemplated in their ele- 
meniary administration traininy proyrams, a total of nine 
responses (8 percent) suggests that such chanyes will take 
the form of an inclusion of new^ courses or modified courses. 
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e ))hm to convert nior'^ of our courses into a leariiin,t*--s\-steins 
approach, perli.-ips utilising the university's computer terminal 
facilities to actually simulate an entire scliool district. I'sir.g such 
a sinuihued district, our candidates will Ijc able to work out nil 
sorts of administrati\ e prohlem.s. 

■\ second university faculty nieniher ])rovitlcd a rouR'li 
draft of a new class to be incorporated into the existing 
program ; 

Education 562, The Pruinpalship : tints cour.se iuclude.s topics 
on the social forces influencing the administration of the elemen- 
tary schools, the admini,strative roles and functions of the priiici- 
])al, poh y formation tiirough the .groui) ]vrocess, the relationsliip 
of the chief school administrator to building principal, the guid- 
ance program, staff selection and orientation, evaluation, super- 
vision, and improvement of instruction, problems of faculty 
mulivation, and morale. In addition, several books will be re- 
cpiired and special projects will be assigned. 

Clearly, llie proposed content of this single cour.se is as ex- 
tensive as the entire content of many university training pro- 
gTani,^, The ferisibility of .such an omnibus course may, per- 
haps, be subject to question. 

Fourteen college and university officials ( 12 percent ) sug- 
gested that new common cores of coursework will be incor- 
porated into the exi.sting ipreservice program. Seven of these 
representatives indicated that their schools plan to develop 
an interdisciplinary aj)proach to public school administra- 
tion through the addition of coursework in the social sci- 
ence area. 

The remaining seven administrative officials (6 percent) 
plan to revise their existing programs to include a behavioral 
science core of classes and group sensitivity training ses- 
sions wilhin the foundations area. 
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S'x college and unix'ersity ollicials (5 percent ) indicated 
that they intend tn develo]) or add a \'aricty of sinndation 
exjK'rienecs “proN'idiny a ciiiTiciilum which is more oriented 
to pr()1)leni soh ing’ rather than so totally theoretical." Tliis 
opinion was expressed by an oiTicial : 



Our program has recently midcrgone .some major revisions. 
Pre.sently we are more concerned with making variations in our 
presentational teclmi{|ues rather than making further changes 
in tlie actual nature of the jrrogram. plan to use far more 
siimdation and ‘inba.sket’ iviaterials than we have in the past. 



The development of rc?ea’'ch conp^etcncies among caiidi- 
date.s wa.s a concern ex|rre.s.sed Itv si.x colleg'e and university 
rc|)rescntativcs (5 percent). One college official, however, 
expressed ati o])])osite point of \'iew: ‘‘We are not now a 
research-oriented institution. We function more to help 
candidates Itecomc practitioners.” 

Four college and university administrators indicated that 
they intend to add an internship and/or field experience to 
their existing curricula for elementary school administra- 
tors. Two other orficials .stated that their schools are dis- 
cussing the feasibility of extending an existing internslup 
training experience. One such representative mentioned that 
this is essential “to increase the relevancy” of the present 
program. 

Five college and university representatives (4 percent) 
mentioned that any contemplated changes in their existing 
training program will undoubtedly occur in the general area 
of selection, screening, and retention of the candidates for 
elementary administration. One college representative com- 
mented : 



This program will undoubtedly undergo a great transition in the 



next several \ ars. F.ni])hasis will he placed i!|)on more 

ri,!j;‘nr into the tnunin, 4 ' while, at the same time, trying' to advance 
to candidacy onl_\- the most (lualilied indi\ iduals. 

Such cini)ha,sis on scrccnin£>‘ and retention also was de- 
scribed l)y a second univer.sity representative: 

W'c. are di-scussintt the possibility of renovating’ onr screening 
procedures. W'c |dan to use the Graduate Record Icxaminiiiion 
exclusively: throwing mu the Oliio .State Psychologicrd ILxaini- 
nation and the Minne.sota Mniti-I’hasic. ^^'earo also raising our 
grade |)oint average re(|uiremeiit.s for tidmission to a 3,00 from 
a 2.50. liver)' candidate will he admitted on a jtrovi.sionai basis 
dependent upon his competencies in writing, oral expression, 
field work, ai:d a research i)roject, 

Tn tliis t,»‘eneral area of candidate screening’, an additional 
comment was given by a college administrator: 

Crowded conditions within this clepartment make it necessary 
to reduce the actual number of candidates wc will accept into our 
training program. It is perhaps unfortunate that this is tiie c.ise, 
but until our facilities are improved, we will have to he more 
stringent in our screening porocedures. 

A pbin to drop some specific conrsework from the admin- 
istrative training' program was mentioned by four school 
representatives (4 percent). The specific courses mentioned 
were: (a) courses in the reading* methods area: (h) jthilos- 
ophy of education; and (c) courses de.signed to ineei the 
university’s foreign-language requirement. 

Four college and university repre.sentativcs (4 percent) 
indicated that they would like to change their training pro- 
gram by making the elementary administrative preparatory 
program more autonomous through the development of an 
“educational-specialist” degree program. Three school olh- 
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dais (3 percent) suggested n future focus in tlie area of 
general administrative programming. One of these repre- 
sentatives mentioned : 

We arc tn ing' to get awav from tlie notion that a person can be 
])repared to be an educational specialist rather than an adminis- 
trative generalist. One of the major problem.s in denientarv 
administration is our false assumption that a princi|)ul must be 
an experi; in .all areas ; we don't need general experts,, we need 
expert generalists. 

Two university officials (2 ])erccnt) mentioned the need 
for reducing the number of elementary administration can- 
didates admitted into the unix er.sitv’s training program. In- 
adequate facilities and numbers of instructional .staff arc 
the reasons given for the.se decisions. Two additional col- 
lege rciu’escntatives, however, suggested that their respec- 
tive schools are contem|)lating the relaxation of their admis- 
sions procedures to enable younger and “more energetic" 
candidates to be admitted into their training jirograms. 

Of the remaining five rc.siionses, three university and col- 
Ico'e represer atives stated that any future changes ho])efully 
will im|)rovv the coordination between their master’s degree 
l)rogram and their doctoral program. One college official 
stated that his future preservice ]>rogTam will include smaller 
seminar classes and greater amounts of independent study 
time. 1'he last respondent suggested tlie introduction of for- 
malized followup procedures for all of his elementary ad- 
m i n i s t rat i on graduates . 

Prin'cipals’ Perceptions of Traininc, 

What factors within existing preservice training programs 
for elementary school administration are regarded as im- 
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]K)rtant In* ])mciicing- elementary school ])nnci])alsr Do prin- 
ci]ials in different "cngra])hical seitings, c.g., metro|)olitan 
ccntc'rs or rural comiminitics, feel cliflerently toward the 
signincance of standard ex|)erienccs or standard course of- 
ferings incor|)orated within training programs.'' Are these 
cx|)criences that princi])als generally feel should be neccs- 
sar\- prior to Ijcconiing an elementary school ]ndnci|)al 

While all these questions could not be directly asked in 
the course of this study, princi|)als were asked to comment 
on the relevancy of their own college and/or university pre- 
sen'icc training in relationship to their aclual priucipalshq), 
Concurrentlv, these same |)rincipals were asked to make 
reco’umcndations regarding' changes they felt would result 
in imi)rovements in the nature of college or university train- 
ing for the elementary school principal. 

Based on 253 responses, principals in this study indicated 
that the experiences in table 15 arc signiricant to the ele- 
mentary school principalship. 

Based on these princi])als’ respunses, two Liungs seem 
r'ear ; (a) there is little distinction heteveen how the respond- 
ents responded and the category of principal, and (b) prin- 
ci]}als arc clearly in favor of actual involvement in a school 
setting as a significant portion of their principalship train- 
ing. One principars comment that his training was ‘’loaded 
\vith theory and theoretical administrative models" was fre- 
quently supported by other principals. The need for more 
involvement in some type of internship training* program 
was regarded by practicing principals as an important al- 
ternative to the preponderance of theory in present pre- 
.service training programs. 
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Fref[uency 

Category 


of Kes])onse by 
of Princi]).'il 




Total 

Re- 

sponses 


Per- 

cent- 

age 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(> 






Inteniship 


19 


23 


17 


16 


17 


23 


115 


45 


\’icc or Assist- 
ant principal 


5 


6 


1 


1 


1 


3 


17 


/ 


A])prentice- 

on-job 


2 


6 


6 


7 


6 


0 


27 


n 


Inservice 


1 


2 


0 


2 


4 


4 


13 


5 


Teaching 

experience 


6 


8 


3 


3 


3 


e 


28 


11 


Elementary 

teaching 

exjjerience 


4 


9 


(5 


4 


6 


5 


34 


13 


Degree 


2 


3 


0 


0 


3 


2 


10 


4 


Workshops 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


4 


2 


Case study 


0 


1 


0 


2 


2 


0 


5 


2 


TOTALS 


39 


58 


33 


39 


42 


42 


253 


100 



I’rincipals who indicated that the internshi|) cxiierience 
would add measurably to the relevance of any administrative 
training ijrogi'ani gave little indication as to how such a 
program should be financed or administered. Similarly, no 
principal indicated the optimum length of an internship ex- 
perience. Aside from tliis, principals frequently indicated 
that the internship program should be conducted in an in- 
novative elementary school under the supervision of a quali- 
fied an 1 successful elementary school principal. 
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()i tile sixty-Uvn elementary selmo] princyials who indi- 
caled iliat jirior teaeliint’’ ex|)erieiiee is im])nriant. lliirty- 
four ])rinei])als sjiecitically stated that this teachiiyu,' experi- 
enc'’ lie on the elem ,iar}' school le\'cl. Tlie reniainiiiQ’ tweiu 
ty-eii^'lit res])ondents made mi indication as to the level of 
any prior teaching'. A majority of the princi])als, however, 
did indicate that live years of successful teaching' prior to 
tile principalship sliould be a ])rcre( juisite for adniission into 
an administrative ])rescrvice propyam. Additionally, prin- 
cipals freciuently mentioned the importance of teaching’ ex- 
])eriencc on more than one grade level before assuming the 
role of the elementarv school ])rinci])alship, 

] >y clustering individual college and/or university courses 
into- general course categories, the princijials interviewed 
were alile to identify generalized course areas as being sig- 
nificant or imjiortant for the training" of an eleiuentary school 
princijial (see tabic 16 ). 

The fact that elementarv school principals identified 
courses in the general area of interpersonal relations was 
not only. substantiated in this portion of the study, but also 
was reaffirmed by additional comments made bv these same 
principals regarding factors of personal weakness. 

One hundred twenty-three responses made by practicing 
elementary school principals indicated that inter])ersonal re- 
lations characteristics, e.g., inilexiliiliiy, lack of emgatliN', 
and autocratic behavior were areas of ])ersonal weakness. 
It appears that ])rincipals are concerned about their per- 
sonal characteristics and the way these characteristics ham- 
per them professionally. Prindiials appear to visualize a 
'\golden mean” regarding certain ])ersonality variables and 
many of them sec themselves as falling significantly above 
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coi'Rsi-' l're(|ucncy of He.s|Kmst‘ lyv Ke- ceiu- 

TKArNi.s'c; (X ; CateTtJt'v ot I’riiiiapal s|)nn.sc.s a.TC 

2 3 4 “‘“77 



Cliild growth & 
(levclopinoiU 0 
I*sycliok)g\' 

nenniing) 2 
Cjuidunce & 

counseding' 2 

Inter|)er8atiul 
relation.s 10 

Generul school 
acliuinistrrition 1 
Edenientarv 
school 

administration 0 
Adinimstrutive 
field 

experience— 
practicum 2 

Organization & 
nmnagement 6 

Public relations 
& comnuniitv' 



relations 5 

Curriculum 4 
Suijervision & 
er’aluatioii 2 
Sociology 3 
Communicatio; 1 
A sultject area 0 
Subject reading 0 
Negotiations 0 



4 2 0 1 
2 3 2 0 
12 3 1 

5 1 5 9 4 
9 10 6 7 
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2 0 3 3 

2 12 2 



4 6 5 5 

6 2 4 0 

7 4 3 5 
0 10 2 
2 0 0 0 

5 10 1 
13 0 1 
1111 



1 3 



2 11 4 

4 50 1 

0 39 14 



2 5 2 



4 i 4 a 

1 14 5 



S 30 1 1 

7 29 11 

4 25 9 

1 7 3 

0 3 1 

1 8 3 

0 5 2 

4 8 3 



TOTALS 38 55 52 39 39 47 270 100 






or l)clo\\' that mean — far cnouL;li al.xjve or l)elo\v that there 
is a feelint^- that tliese weaknesses are disru])tive to their 
effectiveness as a principal. 

'Po the extent tha* the social sciences can hcl]i a hnnuin 
being' functii-n, the lactors identified by elementary schoid 
princijials, coii])led with the indication that courses in the 
general area of interpersonal relations should be incorpo- 
rated into iH'eservice ])rograniming, should he of import- 
ance to those responsililc for the training of ePinentary 
school ])rincipals. 

W'hilc course work in the areas of g;eneral scho<,l admin- 
istration, puldic and/or conimunity relations, curricuhim, 
and supervision and evaluation of classroom instruction 
were mentioned consistently as being important phases of 
college and university preservice and inscrvicc program- 
ming, practicing elementary school in'incijials concluded 
their comments by voicing the concern that college and uni- 
versitv instructors be i)CO])le with experience in the areas 
thev arc teaching and that the professor be current in the 
context of the material Picing presented. 

Several jirincipals indicated that whenever possible, prac- 
ticing princi]xals should be called in to teach college and uni- 
versit)' courses normally taught by professors. This prac- 
tice, then, would free college and university instructors on 
a part-time basis to work in the elementary school. 



m-: ?,rAjoR[TY of prina'i)als interviewed in this study 



foresee social changes within the next ten years that 
will grcrLth- affect the role of tlic elementary school in society 
and the role of the elementary ])rincipal in the educational 
svslein. And these social changes arc judg'cd to be the initial 
causes of future |)robleins. Population growth, changes in 
the socio-economic level of the community served by the 
school district, and the elTects these changes will have on 
the school are the most frequently mentioned areas of con- 



Urban renewal and industrial growth are just two rea- 
sons for some of the expected chang'es in the socio-economic 
makeup of the community. 

In this district there will he a shift in population becauin. of the 
urban renewal. This building may not even be here at the end 
of this period. If the population stays there will be a need for 
additional space to house tlie student.s. They will need more ex- 
perienced teachers in working with the disad\-antaged cliilcl, and 
the teachers must be recognized so they will have tenure in this 
district. There will be a need for, i^nj|rovecl attitude on the part 
of parents to encourage children to learn. 
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TIutc will he :i eliani;e in the cliemele of the disiriet from one c)f 
a nioflerale middle-class lo a low socio-economic area wi(h resnll- 
iny racial prohlems and ])o\'erty cases. Another problem proh- 
al)lv resnltiny' from this will lie increased pnhlic a]'?athv toward 
the performance of suident.s atlendiipi;’ tliis school. .More s])e- 
cificallv, 1 also see potential racial ])rohlems in the school distnci 
here. 

'I'liere neeths to he more of a desire on the pjart of teachers n ;ivc 
warnilh to the children, esjiecially to the clisridiViintayed, Idiey 
must he aide to foryet ahout ,skin cc.ilor. 4'hey iiuist he al)le to 
i, 4 iiure .socio-ec(jnomic htickgrounds in the tuture, 

111 area.s where iirincipals cx])eet to see a downward .shitt 
in the .socioecoiiniriie niakeiip ol tlieir coninuhiitie.s, the 
.^ehool.s are foreseen as having- to assume more parental re= 
sponsiliilities in the emotional and moral develo]iment of 
elementary school children. 

Working mothers will increase oiir re.siioii.sibilities. Children 
are left alone more at home anfl nkso many homes are breaking 
uj) through divorces. This creates more emoliona' ju'nblcm.H 
among our children. We will have to detd with llic.se prohlenrs 
in the future. 

iMany of the ])rincii)als -who .stated a concern for the grow- 
ing numliers of disadvantaged cliildren in their districts 
foresee the introduction of broader community welfare ]iro- 
grams within the school system in the form of health-care 
centers and meal |)rograms. One ])rinci])al. for exam])le, 
predicted : 

Schools are going to have to do more to overcome j’joverty in 
our society. In order to do tliis. we must kee]) the student longer 
and more resources are needed to accomplish this task. If wc 
could put all the money that is being spent to overcome poverty 
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and su|)]K)rli\-(' :issistancc nccussar)’ If ) do what is cx])ectcd 
of him. 

The time is for f( trlhriyiit, l)ol(h and i)osiii\’e aciinn. ho 
develop tlie strate,p’ies to resolve the crisis will take laip^'c 
rdlocalions of time, nione_\% and the hest ])rotession.al educa- 
tional resources that can he rdlocated to the task. I liis is the 
chcalleng'e to the T.S. Oflice of Jcducation, to Con.p’ress. to 
the puhhc, and to the educational jirolession loir whicli an 
immediate rcs])onse is essentia!. .Action mttst he lak n to: 

1. 1 )e\’elo]) criteria that will expilicitly deline tlie role 
of the elemeiitan' school ])rlncipal and that will 
jirovide a means of mcasunnp,’ jiertormance 

2. Re\'ise ])reser\'ice training' programs and certili- 
catifin standaials to ])ro\'ide the jirincijjal with the 
spiecific knowledge and skills necessary tor liigli- 
(jualit\' leadershi]) in tlie elementary scliool 

3. Strengthen re.sourcc agencies and unjirove their 
erfcctivei; 'Ss in sii|)]ilying princijials with the as- 
sistance thev need in maintaining modern, cl- 
fectiN'e, instructional jirograms in the elementary 
scluiol 



The following s])ecific recommendations are presented 
under each of these general areas of action to be considered 
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Roi.t-: Dkfinition 

1 . FdTorts should be made through state departments 
of education and local scliool districts to ingirove 
pulilic understanding of the essential role and im- 
jiortancc of elementary education. 
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2. j ])c L .S. ( )liicc nf I‘2Iucati(Mi should .su])i)ort a 
task lorco to dcliric the rok; of the elcniciitary 
])rin(’i|)ril. ii'^iny ilic niost capal)lf |)rofessi<)nrd re- 
sources a\Tulal)lc 111 the coniitrv tod.a\'. This task 
torce shoiikl study tile c\' lence ax’ailalile, anah'ze 
tile letK ier' liip lu ds nl liic t.‘lementar\' schools, 
reconiinend the liasir -[latierns nl: leaclershij:) most 
pmmisiiiy for the future iniprovenicnt of the 
schools, and delinc tlie esscTitial ingredients of 
liroyrtuiis for tlic |)reser\’ice and inserx’icc educa- 
lioii of jirincijials. 

3. f aiiiy'itufh'iinl trait studies on administrator cf- 
fc'ctivcness should lie conducted to olitain clinical 
evidence that would seia’C to inpirovc the identi- 
lication, selection, and screening' |;)roccsses and 
criteria for adniinistrative prejiaration aiiu ap- 
]iointment. 

4. Tndeptli research should lie cnndncterl on ^\•hat 
niakes a school a ‘’beacon of brilliance’’ nr a “pot- 
hole of pestilence.” neflnitc characteristics slinnld 
lie identined and criteria established for the pur- 
pose of creating" more ‘‘beacon'’ schools. 

I ’rkparation Proorams 

1. -Pceparatory institutions should e\-aluate and re- 
vise their ])rog*rams. d'lic institutions should main- 
tain better communication with tlie field and at- 
tciujits should be made to bridge the gulf between 
the field and the institution. Programs should de- 
vote less emphasis toward the academic study of 
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adii’iinisiration and ^Tcater emphasis on llie dc- 
vclopmcnt skills, information, and experiences 
essential for successful practice. 

2. l’rcser\ ice proq-rams for elemeiuar\- school ])rin- 
cipal.s slionM l)e developed and iiii])lemented 
through the cniiihined efforts of collcg'es and uni- 
',’ersities 'fSPA, state departments of ediicat’on, 
regional education laboratories, and any other 
agencies a|)))ropriate for this task. It seems no 
longer a])propriate for college and university of- 
ficials to design and implement training jirograms 
on the injudicious analysis of already outdated 
college catalogs. 

3. I’resen'ice |)re|)aration programs for elementary 
school ])rincipals sliould include an intcrnslii]) ex- 
perience. College and universities can no longer 
ignore the intcrn.ship as a vital part of the i)re- 
service ])reparation programs of school adminis- 
trators. 

4. d'o facilitate the development of field-oricntod 
])reparation programs, colleges and universities 
must develop formulas for faculty work-load as- 
sig'nmeuts : i.e., suiiervi.sion of interns, field re- 
search, classroom teaching, and professional con- 
sultation. Many college and university officials are 
rigidly attached to classroom assignments as the 
sole Ixisis of determining facultv work load. 

5. Competencies and personal characteristics should 
be taken into consideration to a greater extent 
than is presently apparent in the sc ening, sclec- 
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retention, and placement of potential ladn- 
ciptds. 

RK-SOfRCies Axi) Ricsui/rci-: A< aixtnics 

1. I'cclcrul su])i)ort for tlie de\’elol)inent of continu- 
ous insendee education ])rop’nuns related to the 
l)asic needs of elcinentary school princijtals .sliould 
l)e pnn'ided iniinediaiely. 1 'rjority should Ijc given 
to the estahllshnicnt of e'onsorts that will iin'olve 
the national and state elementary ])rinci])al as- 
sociations, state deitartments of education, and 
universities. 

2. All federal funds should be autliorized at least one 
full vear in advance to allow time lor ])lanning and 
invoK'ement in tile ])roject's nicc])tion at the local 
level. All funding should preterably lie accom- 
plished by iMay 1 . 

3. d'ltlc |iro|)Osals should lie evaluated on tlic hasi.s of 
p)Otential iin]iact rather than on ilie liasis of ihe 
locale or siiecific setting’ of the school to assure 
more e{(uitalile allocation of title funds. 

4. Some provisions must lie made that will develop 
and maintain a national intere.st in and concern for 
the particular needs of elementary schools. Some 
ag'cncv within the U.S. Office of li,ducatioii .should 
he concerned with the continuou.s, .systematic 
study of elementary education, jiroviding infor- 
mation, analysis of neecl.s, dissemination of new 
developments, and proposals for improvement. 

5. >R'asurcs must be taken to increase the effective- 
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7. I ni\'crsitics should work in coo])eration with state 
departments ot education, local school districts, 
and princi|)als associations in utilizing' their re- 
sour* es tor noneredit kinds of inservice education 
prog-rams. Stalls of .specialists who understand the 
proldems of adult learning as well as the educa- 
tional needs of tlu- field sliould l)c secured to su])cr- 
vise and develo]) inservice education ])rograms. 

L lUN'crsities shnuld employ jiersonnel ^vhose sole 
iunction is to conduct inser\’ice education pro- 
grams. 

8. Regional educational laboratories should be con- 
sidered a vital future resource for elementarv 
school ])rincipals: the L’SOlf should maintain fi- 
nancial su])port so that the laljoratones will have 
tidciptate time to test their products. 

9. d'he ]a)sition of State Superintendent of Public 
Schools sliould lie removed from the ]ioliticnl 
s])here and made an a|)|X)intive rather than an 
elective ])osition. 

Only after these recommendations arc heeded and iniple- 
mented will the country enjoy an increase in the numlicr of 
its “beacons of brilliance'' and a corres])nnding decrease in 
the number of its “potholes of iiestilence.” 
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/'^UT of 291 princijuils interviewed, 270 comidetcd ques- 
tionnaircs. The following tables have been developed 



from these rcspoiidenls. 

Characteristics of Priacifal Participants 




TABI.E 

1 

2 



Characteristics oj Schools Pdnunislcrcd 
bv Principal Participants 

Grades in rrinci])alship 3 

Scliool Enrollment 4 

Number of Teachers Under Princiiialship 5 

Student/Teacher Ratio 0 

Number of Aides 7 

Number of Administrative Assistants 8 

School District Organizaud is 9 
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raining of Princifa! Puiiicipanls 



C erti (icatinii 1 icld at Tiiiic of Inlerx'it'w 10 

C'ertincation Rerjuircd for Present Position 11 

W'lio Antliorij^ed Certineate 12 

\\ ho Issued C ertificatc 13 

Adec[uacy of '!’rainir’ ;‘ as Jncdo'cd liy I’rincijjal 14 
IlaLes ol Dcg'i'ees Uiui Certification 15 

Type of First Certification Parned 10 

1 h'incipals C crtiliefl Prior to F'irst Pri';K'ip)a].shi]') 1 7 

Qiicsfionnairc IS 
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.1 p/wit/i.v .1 1/5 



1 



Ace 





ACH 


NUMiU^R UK 
PRINCIKALH 




Lcsh than 30 


0 




30 - 34 


18 




35 - 30 


5ij 




40 - 44 


66 




45 - 49 


39 




50 - 54 


42 




55 = 59 


25 



(.0A)4 18 

65 - nl)n\'c 5 



Ko Re.sponsc 

TOTAE. 




3 

270 




2 






Siix 








NUMBER OF 


SKX 




vRiyciVAUB 


Male 




213 


Female 




Sf) 


No Kesponse 




1 


TOTAL 




270 
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Elementary School Principals 

1. What are the problems which you presently face as principal of this 
elementary school ? 

1.1 List problems 

1.2 Rank in order the three (3) most significant problems— as you 
sec it (card) 

1 .3 What are the primary causes ? 

1.4 What stands in the way of resolving these causes ? 

PROBE : What are the barriers to their solution ? 

In what ma.'iner might you alleviate those causal 
factors ? 




2. What resources are available to assist you with these problems ? 

2. 1 List resources within district 

2.2 List resources outside district 

2.3 PROBE : State Dept, of Education, DESP, USOE, Colleges and 

Universities, Regional Labs, Intermediate Educa- 
tion Dist. 

2.4 How adequate are each (point scale) 

2.5 How extensively used (point scale) 

2.6 How might the above resources be more helpful ? 

3. What new or changing problems do you feel the elementary principal 
of this school must face within the next 10 years ? 

3.1 List problems 

3.2 How will this affect the principahs role and re-sponsibilities ? 

3.3 What programs and resources would you suggest to assist you 
with these problems ? 

4. "VNOiat do you consider to be the fundamental changes which have 
occurred in elementary education within the last five (S) years? 

4.1 List changes 

4.2 What are some of the unique characteristics of your present 
program which reflect your belief about these changes ? 
probe: What do you consider to be the strengths of your 

present program? 

What do you consider to be its weaknesses ? 
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5. Within the past two (2) years have you been contacted by any orga- 
nization regarding improving preparatory programs for elementar}' 
school principals training ? 

5.1 No. Yes 

5.2 Describe 

6. As an elementary school principal, what do you consider to be your ’ 

6. 1 Greatest strength 

6.2 Greatest weakness 

6.3 Greatest success 

6.4 Greatest failure 

2 

Presidents of Principals Associations 

1. What are the problems which elementary principals have in this 
state ? 

1.1 List problems 

1.2 Rank in order the three (3) most significant problems^ — as you 
see it (card) 

1 .3 What are the primary causes ? 

1 .4 What stands in the way of resolving these causes ? 

PROBE : What are the barriers to their solution ? 

In what manner might you alleviate these causal 
factors ? 

2. What programs are you presently conducting which are of assist- 
ance to elementarj^ school principals ? 

2. 1 Describe 

2.2 How adequate are each ? ( scale ) 

2.3 How extensively used ? (scale) 

3. What specific methods do you use in the dissemination of information 
to elementary school principals ? 

3.1 Describe 

3.2 How successful have these been ? 



4. Wha,t are some of the barriers to the development of your program 
which assist elementary school pr incipals ? 

4. 1 Describe 

4.2 What suggestions do you have to attack these barriers F 




3 

State Department Person nel 

1. What problems are elementary school principals presently facing on 
the job? 

1.1 List problems 

1.2 Rank in order the three (3) most significant problems — as you 
see it (card) 

1 .3 What are the primary causes ? 

1.4 Do yon have a systematic program for identifying major 
problems ? 

2. What assistance do you offer practicing elementary school principals 
in developing approaches to these problems ? 

2.1 List programs 

2.2 How adequate do you consider each to be ? (Point scale) 

2.3 What suggestions do you have for improvement 

3. What resources are available to elementary school principals in 
developing approaches to present problems? 

3.1 List resources within the state department 

3.2 List resources outside the state department 

3.3 probe: Colleges and Universities, DESP, USOE, Regional 

Labs, lED 

3.4 How adequate are each ? ( Point scale) 

3.5 How extensively used ? (Point scale) 

3.6 How might the above be more helpful ? 

4. Does the state department have a, program for constant review and 
improvement of preparation programs ? 

4.1 No Yes Describe. 

4.2 How do they evaluate programs for approval and accreditation ? 

5. What new problems do you see emerging within the next 10 years? 

5.1 List problems 

5.2 What programs would you suggest for developing resources to 
assist elementary school principals to deal with these problems ? 
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4 

University Personnel 



1, Describe your present program in preparing elementary school prin- 
cipals. 



1.1 Pre-service 

PROBE : Screening procedures upon entry into program 

Procedures tor systematic evaluation of candidates 
while in program 

1.2 In-service 

1 .3 Research— Dissemination 

1.4 Are you contemplating any changes in this program ? 

1.5 Do you work with other universities in program development? 
Describe. 

2. What are the problems that practicing elementary school principals 
presently face on the job? 

2.1 List problems 

2.2 Rank in order the three (3) most significant problems — as you 
see it ^ most pressing : : (card) 

2.3 What are the primary Causes ? 

2.4 Do you have a systematic program for identifying problems ? 

3. What resources are available to elementary school principals to assist 
with these problems ? 

3.1 List resources within college or university 

3.2 List resources outside college or university 

3.3 PROBE: State Department of Education, DESP, USOE, 

Regional Labs, lED 

3.4 How adequate are each? (point scale) 

3.5 How extensively used ? (point scale) 

3.6 How might the above resources be more helpful ? 

4. Does the state department have a program for constant review and 
improvement of preparation programs ? 

4.1 No Yes Describe, 

4.2 How do they evaluate programs for approval and accreditation ? 

5. What new or changing problems do you feel the elementary princi- 
pals of this state will face in the next 10 years ? 



5.1 

5.2 



List problems , ^ ^ 

How will this effect the principai’s role and responsibilities ? 
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5 

Resource Agencies 

1. What programs are you presently conducting which are of assistance 
to elementary school principals ? 

1.1 Describe 

1.2 How adequate are each? (scale) 

1.3 How extensively used ? (scale) 

2. What specific methods do you use in the ciissemination of informa- 
tion to elemen+nj y school principals ? 

2 . 1 Describe 

2.2 How successful have these been ? 

3. What are some of the barriers to the development of your programs 
which assist elementary school principals ? 

3.1 Describe 

3.2 What suggestions do you have to attack these barriers 
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1 

Letter Sent to ESPA Presidents 



The following is an example of the letters sent to presidents of princi- 
pals’ associations^ state department of education officials, and university 
personnel asking them for principal nominees, 

Oregon State University has been contracted by the United States 
Office of Education to conduct a study of the issues and problems in 
elementary school administration. This study will analyze and describe 
the problems of adniinistering the elementary schools as perceived by 
elementary school principals in all fifty states. Principals will be inter- 
viewed to determine their perceptions of their problems, and programs 
of colleges and universities approved for preparing elementary school 
principals will be studied to determine their relevance for the tj^pes of 
problems principals identify. Programs of state departments of educa- 
tion and the United States Office of Education will also be studied to 
determine the nature of the assistance which principals can receive in 
searching for solutions to their problems. 

Our previous study of the issues and problems confronting school super- 
intendents revealed that superintendents are faced with problems for 
which they feel they need additional training and assistance. As super- 
intendents investigated the available resources to assist them in solving 
these problems they were dismayed at the existing void. Realizing that 
elementary school principals are key figures in implementing the overall 
goals of the educational program it is imperative that the issues and 
problems facing principals be identified and analyzed in order that 
appropriate steps can be taken to strengthen leadership in elementary 
schools. 




We are asking the Elementary Principals Associations of each state, 
State Departments of Education, and selected major institutions which 
have approved programs for the certification of elementary school prin- 
cipals to assist us in this study by ( 1 ) suggesting names of practicing 
elementary school principals who represent varying sizes and kinds of 
schools and are willing to present, their views openly £ind effectively 
and (2) participating in scheduled in&rviews, whereby, detailed infor- 
mation will be obtained relative to programs which relate to the prob- 
lems of the elementary schools, 

204 
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As president of the state Elementary Principals Association we con- 
sider you to be in a position to make discriminatory choices of candi- 
dates which will most adequately represent the elementary principals 
of your state. It is essential that all categories of schools be represented 
in the study, therefore, we ask you to nominate two or more individuals 
in each of the six categories listed on the enclosed nomination form. 
Criteria are enumerated on the form as suggestions to assist you in your 
selection. 

Please return your list of nominees in the enclosed envelope at your 
earliest convenience. Upon completion of this study the final report of 
findings and recommendations as presented to the United States Office 
of Education will be available to all interested parties. 

Sincerely, 

Keith Goldhammer 
Director 

Gerald L. Becker 
Associate Director 




Elementary School Principals 
Nominee Report Form 

A limited numlDer of elementary school principals will be interviewed in 
this study ; thereforej we suggest that you select individuals who • 

(a) actively participate in professional activities outside their 
own school and are recognized for their leadership within 
their locale 

(b) will be able to verbalize their points of view effectively 

(c) are representative of the kind of school in which they 
function 

(d) have had at least three years experience as a full time ele- 
mentary school principal 

Please list two or more nanies in each of the school categones described : 

Category /—Administers a school in the inner-core of a metropolitan 
center 

name school city zip code 



Category //— Administers a school in the outer-core of a metropolitan 
center 

NAME school CITY ZIP CODE 



Category ///—Administers a school in a suburban school district 

NAME SCHOOL CITY ZIP CODE 



Category /F— Administers a school in an intermediate size city school 
district 

NAME SCHOOL CITY ZIP CODE 



Category F— Administers a school in a small city school district 

NAME SCHOOL CITY ZIP CODE 



Category F/~Administers a school in a rural school district 

NAME SCHOOL CITY ZIP CODE 



Name of person completing form 



Position 



Address 
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Suggested Guidelines 

Eecaiise we wish to attain some degree of basic tiniformity related to 
the demographic selection of principals and the communities in which 
they are performing principalship responsibilities, we are providing a 
basic definition of community size which will assist you in determining 
the categorization of principal nominees. 

Category I : An inner-core of a metropolitan center should most 

often refer to a city of 50,000 inhabitants or more, and 
in particular, the center portion of that metropolitan 
area. 

Category II : An outer-core of a metropolitan center refers to the 

peripheral districts within a city of 50,000 inhabitants, 
or more, not to include the inner-core. 

Category III : A suburban area should most often refer to a city of 
25,00 to 50,000 inhabitants outside of a standard metro- 



Category IV : An intermediate size district is a district within an area 
between 15,000 to 25,000 inhabitants. 

Category V : A small school district would include districts within an 

area of between 2,500 to 15,000 inhabitants. 

Category VI : A rural district refers to a school within a population 
area of less than 2,500. 

4 

Letter to Elementary 
School Principals 

Oregon State University has been contracted by the United States 
Office of Education to conduct a study of the issues and problems facing 
elementary school administration. This study will analyze and describe 
the problems of administering the elementary schools as perceived by 
elementary school principals in all fifty states. Principals will be inter- 
viewed to determine their perceptions of their problems. At the same 
time, programs of colleges and universities approved for preparing 
elementary school principals will be studied to determine their rele- 
vance for the types of problems principals identify. Programs of state 
departments of education, the United States Office of Education, and 
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other regional or local agencies will also be studied to determine the 
nature and applicability of the assistance which principals can receive 
in searching for solutions to their problems. 

Our previous study of the issues and problems confronting school super- 
intendents revealed that superintendents are faced with problems for 
which they feel they need additional training and assistance. As super- 
intendents investigated tlie availability of resources to assist them in 
solving these prohlems. they were dismayed by many apparent voids. 
Realizing that elementary principals are key figures in implementing 
the overall goals of the educational program, it is iniperati''. e that the 
issues and problems facing principals he identified and analyzed in 
order that more appropriate steps can be taken to Doth .strengthen 
leadership in the elementary schools and also generate more adequate 
resources to assist elementary school principals toward the solution of 
their problems. 

Educators in your state have suggested, through nomination, that you. 
as an elen'ientary school principal, could most adequately present views 
on the issues and problems facing elementary school administrators. 
We ask for your consent to be included in our national sample of ele- 
mentary principals and to share your perceptions with our research 
team. Your participation will involve a two-hour, uninterrupted, inter- 
view with one of our research team members and the completion of a 
questionnaire which will be sent to you in advance of the actual inter- 



Your pe.rticipation in this study will greatly assist in analy-zing the 
present problems facing elementary school principals and in formulat- 
ing strategies and programs which will affect those chariges most ap- 
propriate for improving the leadership in our elementary schools. To 
the extent that this can be accomplished, the schools will more closely 
serve the needs of our children and our society. 

It is our hope that you will participate in this study. Please complete 
the enclosed form and return it in th envelop provided at your earliest 
convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Gerald L. Becker 
Associate Director 

National Elementary Principals Study 
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Principal Acceptance Form 

PLEASE return REGARDLESS OF CHOICE 



NAME SCHOOL 

CITY — P * ate .... 



I am wining to participate in this study of the elementary princi- 
pal, (Complete information below) 

I will be unable to participate. (Diaregard inforniation below) 

To facilitate advanced travel scheduling of our interview team, we have 

teniat . ely scheduled an appointment with }'ou (subject to your con- 
firmation of willingness to participate) for ...... — .... 

in your office. 

This time will be satisfactory. Yes.... — No........ 

A more satisfactory time would be._......... — — ..... 

PLEASE CHECK THE APPROPRIATE CLASSIFICATION FOR YOUR SCHOOL: 

............ I. A school in an inner-core of a metropolitan center 

(SO.OOO inhabitants or more), 

II. A school in an outer-core of a metropolitan center 

(50,000 inhabitants or more). 

III, A school in a suburban area (25,000 to 50,000 inhabi- 
tants on the fringe of a metropolitan area) . 

IV. A school in an intermediatP size population area 

(15,000 to 25,000 inhabitants) . 

V. \A school in a small population center (2,500 to 15,000 
Miabitants). 

VI. A school in a rural population area (less than 2,500 
inhabitants). 
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